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{ FLOATING SENTINELS. 





Wuart finger-posts, warning-boards, mile- 
| stones, sign-posts, watchmen, watch-dogs, 
|| lanterns, and long poles with wisps of straw 
|| at the top, are to the wayfarer by land—a 
|| certain fleet of wooden and iron sentinels, 
| bobbing about among the waves, are to the 
| wayfarers round our most dangerous coast. 
‘They are of various shapes, and sizes, and 
colours, and each has its special duty. We 
| hear that a fleet of these sentinels has just 
| come ashore for a holiday, and accordingly we 

betake ourselves to their house and premises, 
| which we find to belong to the Honourable 
Corporation of the Trinity Board, at Black- 
wall. We are received by the worthy and 
hospitable godfather of these Buoys, Captain 
Poulter, Superintendent under the Elder 
Brethren, who kindly offers to introduce us to 
|| the Buoys at their abode in the great store- 
' room of the Trinity Wharf, where they are 
now taking their ease and some “ refresh- 
ments ” after their long absence at sea. 

We proceed along the wharf, and arrive at 
a huge building of the simplest order of 
| architecture, viz, the order of the “barn,” 
| being a great one-roomed house. We enter by 
| a door of considerable dimensions, suited to 
|| the convenience. of the nautical Patagonians ; 
and, without any intermediate ceremonies, we 
|| find ourselves at once in the presence of the 
| burly crowd of British Coast-Buoys. 
| Imagine yourself in the midst of an assem- 
| blage of three or four hundred peg-tops and 
humming-tops of eight and ten feet in height, 
| some humorously standing on their heads 
| with their pegs uppermost, others lying on 

their great round stomachs asleep, or in medi- 

tation ; a few youngsters are only of six feet 

in height, at present, but here and there are 
| some of seventeen feet and upwards, being 

grown to full maturity. Some of these very 
| Jolly buoys are all white, others all black ; 
| some all red; others of black and white in 
| stripes—horizontal or vertical stripes—or 
| black and white in chequers. Some are all 
| green, with an ominous word in great white 
| letters upon them—“ wreEcx.” 
But though the general form of these 
_ Patagonian Peg-tops is pear-shaped or conical, 
| their appearance is greatly diversified by 
sundry insignia they bear, stuck on the top 
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of their pegs on their upper side—whichever 
side is intended to be uppermost—these 
insignia being squares, circles, bird-cages, rat- 
traps, diamonds or lozenges, upraised fingers, 
funnels, stars, and other crosses and orders, 
which denote the rank of the Buoy in question, 
and which, by a mutual telegraphic under- 
standing between it and the captains of vessels, 
serve to designate the position and point of 
duty it is placed to occupy and fulfil at sea. 

The Buoys have all been at sea for six 
months; and they are now ashore for six 
months, at the end of which period they will 
all go to sea again. 

We are presented, in due form, by Captain 
Poulter to most of the head buoys of this great 
maritime establishment. This robust figure 
in the white pea-jacket, with a thin neck and 
a small round head, is Master Knowle ; and 
the fellow to him, here, is Master South-East 
Whiting! This figure in the black jacket, 
with a large cross through his head, is Master 
Long Sand Head; this tall, gourd-shaped 
youngster, in a long coat, encircled with broad 
horizontal stripes, is Master South-West Ship- 
wash ; this large red-coated youth, with a red 
funnel-head, is no less a person than Master 
North-East Goodwin (of Goodwin Sands, 
Ramsgate), and his companion, here—though 
they are much further apart when out at sea— 
in the long black pilot-coat, with a black round 
bird-cage head, is Master South-East Good- 
win! Master North Cross Sand, in his red- 
ochre jacket, Master South Scroby, in black, 
and Master Morte Stone, of Bristol Channel, 
who, in his severe simplicity of outline, presents 
the figure of an acorn, or filbert, are afl excel- 
lent persons, whose acquaintance we are 
delighted to make. We also make a low bow 
to Master South Calliper, not so much on 
account of his broad black-and-white stripes, 
as out of reverence for the mysterious, inverted 
bushel-basket sort of crown he wears — 
his head ! Another figure now claims a marked 
attention. Master Elbow, of Broadstairs ! 
He is painted in black-and-white Scotch Tweed 
chequers, lies upon his stomach when on 
duty, and is surmounted by an iron rod with 
a “stay” or support of another iron rod 
placed at an acute angle abaft, on the united 
points of which at the top there is placed a 
small circle of iron. Sat verbum—see the 
chart of the Channel. The very diversified 
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appearance of these Buoys excites our admira- 


tion ; but let no one, for an instant, suppose 
that there is any mere notion of “ ornamental 
art ” in these varieties. Each has its special 
post ; so that if you took Master Long Sand 
Head this morning, and made him change 
places with Master South-East Goodwin, 
before to-morrow morning there would be a 
score of wrecks and no end of confusion in 
ships’ reckonings—in fact, any exchange sud- 
denly made would produce extraordinary 
disasters. But who is this? Master Ald- 
borough Knapes! This ingenious young 
person presents the appearance of an enor- 
mous kitchen candlestick, the foot and entire 
pedestal of which remain under water when 
he is on duty, by which means he is ballasted 
and kept in an upright position. His peculiar 
faculty, and the cause and consequence of his 
singular shape, is that of being able to dive 
under a ship’s bottom, and instantly bob up 
again on the other side, as if nothing had 
happened. As he is in a position which 
renders him very liable to be run over at 
night, and even by day, he finds this peculiar 
faculty very convenient. This White Buoy, 


supposed to be of Irish origin, which lies in 
the same horizontal attitude when at sea, and 
displays a similar insignia upon his iron rods 
above, is Master South Margate; and this 
poe black Humming Top, who stands 

olt upright, with a small iron circle exhibited 
on the top of a structure of iron bars fixed 


into his flat head, is Master East Margate ! 
We beg that our presentation to the rest of 
these floating sentinels may be postponed to 
another visit, as we have now many other 
things to see. The Buoys, in reply, quote 
Dr, Johnson, as we are informed, and say, 
“They can wait!” 

We have mentioned our friend Captain 
Poulter, as the godfather of all these bi 
buoys; but he stands in a yet nearer oa 
dearer relation to many of them, the inven- 
tion and design of which are attributable to 
him, under the advice of the Board, and 
their fabrication having taken place under his 
immediate eye. Not only does he give each 
of them a new coat (of many colours), and 
a new breeching, too, every six months, but 
he has instituted a change in the structure 
of those made of wood, which tends to pre- 
serve the coat in its original purity for a 
much longer period than before its adoption. 
Formerly the wooden buoys used to be bound 
with iron hoops, and, notwithstanding the 
paint, they soon corroded sufficiently to emit 
streaming stains of rust, so that a white buoy 
shortly became a mottled buoy, and eventually 
almost a Red Indian. The change and pre- 
servation of the coat has been effected by an 
internal arrangement of wood-work, as hold- 
fasts and strengtheners, so that all the outer 
hoops and irop-work are dispensed with; yet, 
such is the dread of innovation in the sage and 
mature mind of maritime authority, that it 
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this improvement brought into general adop- 


tion. But buoys, made entirely of wrought- 
iron, have subsequently been introduced 
among the fleet of wood, and are found to 
have advantages in certain localities. The 
last improvement proposed by the Super- 
intendent, and adopted by the Board, is the 
construction of a larger-sized buoy of wrought- 
iron, as a three-decker—or having three com- 
partments, each air-tight, so that in the event 
of a ship dashing against it, and bursting 
in one compartment, the buoy would still 
float by means of the air in the other 
compartments. These buoys are of the 
enormous size of seventeen feet in height, 
and one of them is twenty feet. We should 
not omit to state that a buoy is made to 
retain its upright position by means of a lower 
division, or cell, which has a hole in it below 
to admit the water, with an air-hole above ; 
by means of which water-weight at the lower 
end, the buoy is ballasted. This lower division, 
whether in wood or iron, is called the ballast- 
bag. By similar means a buoy is made to 
float horizontally or aslant, as may be most 
suitable to circumstances. A buoy is kept 
in its place by a large chain affixed to a ring 
at the bottom, which descends the requisite 
number of fathoms, when it is fastened to a 
large flat iron slab, called a “sinker,” as well 
it may be, for it weighs twelve hundred 
weight: and sometimes, where the situa- 
tion is exposed to the violence of winds and 
tides, as much as two tons. There are occa- 
sions, also, when a mushroom anchor is em- 
ployed, which weighs nearly this amount, 
having besides a holding property, that would 
render it impossible to be dragged by any 
amount of foree which the buoy could expe- 
rience, or his chain endure. 

The importance of the chain being of an 
ascertained and reliable strength for a given 
purpose, is obvious, and we should not omit to 
mention the means that Captain Poulter adopts 
for testing and proving every chain used for a 
buoy, or supplied to any of the light-ships in 
the service. The required amount of strength 
being known, he causes the chain to be tried, 
by appending weight to it far greater. If the 
force required, for instance, amount to a strain 
equal to eight or ten tons, he applies a weight 
ofematy tons. In general, he tries each chain 
up to sustaining a weight of thirty tons,— 
eighty tons being known as the fair breaking 
point. If a chain has undergone the orde 
of thirty tons uninjured, he then examines 
every fathom, link by link, and selects any 
one link that appears, in the least degree, to 
suggest an impertection, or to be, in the least 
degree, less strong than the rest. The chain 
is then taken to an anvil, and this particular 
link being singled out, two blacksmiths with 
massive hammers continue to strike it, cold, 
in successive blows. It may be beaten into 
triangles, squares, octagons, ovals, and finally 
flattened, and cut away from the chain ; but 


took the little interval of seventeen years to get! it must not break, split, or show a flaw. If 
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it does “ flinch” in any respect, the whole chain 
’ 


is condemned, and returned to the severely- 
tried contractor. It would be well for the 
public service if all government contracts (so 
long as the odious and mischievous system 
exists of proposing to men to under-bid each 
other, instead of offering a fair sum to the 
best man) were tested with the same severity. 
A record of all these chain-tests is kept, and 
of amost substantial kind ; the link in question 
being preserved, ticketed and hung up, and a 
book kept; so that reference can be made 
directly, if any chain, furnished by the Trinity 
Buoy Wharf, is reported to have “ parted,” 
when it ought to have held fast. 

Attached to this establishment is a black- 
smith’s shop, and a whitesmith’s, for the 
repair, testing, and so forth, of all iron-work, 
and for the manufacture of any small articles 
needed for the buoys or the light-boats—the 
latter being supplied and fitted out with every 
thing necessary at this Wharf. A room is set 
apart as a butcher’s shop, where the masters 
of the light-boats cut up and salt all their 
store of meat; and by the side of it is 
another small room, which contains the pump- 
works ofan Artesian well, of two hundred and 
forty-five feet in depth, where all the supply 
of fresh water for their tanks is obtained. 

Let us proceed to look at the general store- 
rooms for supplying the light-houses, light- 
boats, and beacons along the coast—not 
forgetting any little additional matter that 
may add to the comfort and safety of the 
buoys. 

We pass through store-rooms—clean, as 
only naval officers seem to know how to 
|| keep a place clean (for certainly the sight of a 
morsel of rag, a fallen button, or a pin, would 
“stand out” as an effect upon the surface) ; 
and in side offices and closets we discover 
| shelves full of lamp-glasses of different sizes ; 


| cupboards full of reflectors ; drawers full of | 


| lamp-wicks, like rolls of linen ; shelves crowded 
with bright copper oil-measures ; nooks and 
corners filled with bales of lamp-leathers, 
cloths, and whitening, and soap, and other 
cleaning and polishing materials ; while over- 
| head are hanging groves of mops, hand-brushes, 

and brooms. All this Skee chandlery 
on the left side: on the right are stowed, like 
a dead wall rising up to the ceiling, a battery 
of black anal oil-cans, each fixed 


firmly in a circular black basket, so as to be 
protected from injury when carried up cliffs, 


or sent up by the side of rocks or light-house 
stone-work from boats below, or other rough- 
and-ready-work, on emergencies. 

We pass on to the oil-store. This is a 
great square room, paved with large slabs of 
slate, so clean and clear from the slightest 
crumb to catch the eye, that the entire surface 
looks like one enormous slate. On the right- 
liand side is ranged a compact set of oil- 
tanks and cisterns, all painted in Venetian 
red, and fixed close against the wall. At 
the opposite end stands a row of smaller 
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tanks, containing olive oil, for engines, also 


painted red. Each has a large brass tap, 
with a copper mouth-piece hung beneath it, 
to catch any dripping, together with a copper 
trough on the floor below, to prevent waste 
or untidiness. Copper oil-measures of all 
sizes are ranged on shelves. These tanks and 
cisterns contain the enormous quantity of one 
hundred and thirteen tons of oil. All the 
light-houses, light-boats, and beacons on the 
coast are supplied from this source. 

-assing out through other store-rooms, the 
floors of which are half-covered with small 
kegs of whitelead for painting purposes, and 
with ranges of small red windlasses, or cranes, 
for heaving up lanterns to the mast-heads of 
light-boats, we arrive at the chain-cable tiers 
of the buoys, all ranged according to their 
several sizes and lengths, and all painted 
black, and shining in their dark massive 
repose. A little railway, or tram-road, is 
constructed from the level of the store- 
rooms, which runs straight down to the end 
of the wharf, so that trucks laden and empty 
can go and return from the stores to the 
boats, without delay or effort, and a cargo of 
all sorts of things is thus “ trundled out” in 
a surprisingly short space of time. Certainly 
no practical operations, requiring strength, 
precision, and celerity, are carried out with 
such undeviating accuracy, as when they are 
under the direction of an active and intel- 
ligent naval officer of experience. 

A light-ship (we call them all light-boats) 
is a creature of peculiar construction; all its 
fittings-up are peculiar; its crew is peculiar, 
and all their duties are peculiar. Imagine 
a three-masted vessel of the size of a small 
steam-boat, but with bulwarks of great 
strength, and, in short, presenting all the 
features of strength and compactness, and 
the whole frame-work painted a dull Venetian 
red. All its fittings-up and apparatus on 
deck are painted red also. Every piece of 
machinery that is on deck is either painted 
red, or protected by a red water-proof canvas 
cover. There is a lantern for each mast-head, 
but not visible during the day. Each one is 
lowered and sleeps in a locker, or case, at the 
foot of the mast—or rather, where the mast 
joins the deck. The lantern is a circular 
frame-work of metal, with glass windows all 
round, and varying from three to four feet in 
diameter. They are hoisted up to their 
position at the mast-head every night, by 
means of a small crane, called from its shape 
an A crane. Some of these lights in the 
light-ships are revolving, for which there is a 
clock-work apparatus on the deck, with a com- 
munication up the sides of the mast. During 
the day-time, a signal to vessels is given by 
means of a top-mast, on the summit of which 
is placed a large globe made of wooden hoops, 
and having somewhat the appearance of a 
globular bird-cage. To get this up to such 
a position, as no shrouds run so high, and the 
globe could only be fixed there by a manual 
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operation (to leave it swinging would be out 
of the question, as it would soon be knocked 
to atoms) was found to be a work of so 
much difiiculty, that Captain Poulter at 
length devised an alteration in the construction 
of the globe, by which it should be taken up 
one half at a time, and then fixed on the top of 
the topmast. The man who first performed 
this experiment, found that he could not fix 
the ahs without standing in the inside of 
one half while he fastened up the other. This 
being successfully done, it then occurred to 
him, and to all those on deck who were look- 
ing on, that there had been no provision for 
his getting out! There stood the man in the 
globe-cage at the tip-top of the topmast, in a 
situation at once painful and ludicrous—so 
excellently had he fastened himself in this 
novel prison. After a time, he was enabled 
to break out and come down, and the 
globe has now a little trap-door underneath. 
These hoop globes are of great use, being 
visible from a great distance at sea. A flag 
is not visible far off, as it straightens in the 
direction of the wind. Many of the buoys 
display a hoop-globe of similar construction 
on the top of an iron rod sticking out of their 
heads. 

In the exposed and stormy positions where 
most of the light-ships are destined to be 
moored, they are continually exposed to 
tossing seas, and to waves running completely 
over the decks—and this for days together. 
Every precaution is taken to keep out the 
sea from the interior of the vessel, where 
men are destined to live under such tem- 
pestuous circumstances, cut off from all the 
rest of the world. The decks are saturated 
all over with a mixture of resin and turpen- 
tine, so as to render them impervious to wet, 
and not only is each hatchway carefully 
defended, but even the apertures through 
which the mooring-cables pass up from below, 
are protected by iron hoods, like helmets of a 
primitive form. 

The crew of the light-ship is composed 
of eleven men, with a mate and captain. 
They are all picked men, as to character ; 
and to provide against illness, as well as to 
break the monotony of the life, seven only 
remain on board at a time, and four ashore, 
always ready to attend a summons. Here 
then, in some position of the most dangerous 
kind, on the most dangerous part of our 
dangerous coast, does the light-ship ride— 
or rather toss, roll, heave, and plunge—at 
anchor ; battered by the raging seas, howled 
round by the raging winds, threatened at all 
times by ‘wreck upon the lee of those very 
sands or rocks she is placed to warn others 
to avoid, and remaining fixed at her post in 
“thunder, lightning, or in rain,” even while 
the “hurly-burly” of the elements seems de- 
termined at every moment to drive her to 
utter destruction. Great care, however, is 
taken to provide for her safety, as far as 
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mushroom anchor, and anchors of a ton 
weight. 

The fitting-up of the interior is of the most 
careful and ingenious description. The 
berths, the mess-table, and seats (all fixtures), 
the lockers, the oil-room, with its tanks, each 
with a copper trough under its nose, to pre- 
vent the least waste or uncleanliness; the 
copper oil-measures “all of a row ;” the spare 
hoop-globes for the topmasts, made to collapse, 
so as to present a flat surface, and thus occupy 
much less space; Captain Poulter’s iron in- 
vention for securing any link of a chain-cable 
which may be thought faulty, so that it can- 
not break; the rocket-store; the life-pre- 
servers; the powder-magazine; the obviously 
pervading system that there is a place for 
everything, and everything must be zm its 
place,—all these things denote a degree of 
foresight and order that reflect the highest 
credit upon the service, as well as the officer 
who superintends them. 

The men are promoted according to se- 
niority and good conduct. It is a high honour 
to be made a lamp-lighter. He must be a 
steady man, of much light-boat experience, 
and be able to read and write. Why must a 
man be able to read and write in order to 
rise to the post of a lamp-lighter, we enquired ? 
We were informed that it was expected of 
him to keep a reckoning of his “oil and 
wicks,” of which a strict account was always 
required. The senior lamp-lighter becomes 
mate ; the senior mate becomes master. 

In vessels requiring such an exact perform- 
ance of duties, where great precision like 
this, relating to all the lamps and their appa- 
ratus, is imperatively necessary, in addition 
to the care of the ship under her perilous 
circumstances ; it may be imagined that many 
hours of the time not devoted to sleep are 
fully occupied. Still, there will be spare 
time ; and the men are ordered to make mats 
and other articles. Still, there will be more 
spare time ; and as this might be filled up by 
“grog and tobacco,” it has been thought pru- 
dent to encourage reading, writing, and the 
employment of leisure in any sort of industry 
for which the men have a “turn.” This has 
brought to light many an original genius (of 
a sort), and some have had a sudden fancy 
that they could paint a portrait, or a ship- 
wreck, or a church, with a sailor and his lass 
going to be married; and others have shone 
forth as makers of nautical Tonbridge-ware ; 
some have knitted purses and stockings, and 
nightcaps and comforters ; and others have 
made shoes and ankle-jacks—to say nothing 
of “fashionable” coats and trousers—all self- 
taught. Occasionally the heterogeneous col- 
lection of these works of art and utility which 
is brought ashore as the product of the extra 
spare time, forms an exhibition of an amusing, 
and yet more interesting kind, as the product 
of those honest active minds, and huge maho- 
gany hands. 


| practicable. She is always moored by the| These Light-ships, thus nobly manned, are 
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the grand floating sentinels of the British 
Channel; and in conjunction with the Buoys, 
are the great protection against shipwreck 
along our perilous coast. Experience shows 
that it is much better these things should be 
thus managed by a regular system laid down 
by a competent Board, than by any individual 
speculations. 


THE BURIED CITY OF CEYLON. 


Rozert Knox was the captain of an English 
ship which was wrecked in 1659, upon the 
coast of Ceylon. The other survivors of the 
wreck perished in the forest—about which 
they wandered many days naked and hungry. 
The captain fell in with some people of the 
nation, who took him to Kandy. There he 
was kept a prisoner for about twenty years, 
forbidden to attempt departure by the penalty 
of death; but otherwise permitted unre- 
strained intercourse with the inhabitants. 
He at length escaped, and found his way 
home to England, where he soon published a 
very interesting account of his life in Ceylon. 
During his flight from Kandy, which is in the 
centre of the country, to the northern coast— 
a very ticklish enterprise—he passed the ruins 
of the ancient capital of Ceylon. 

This ancient capital, Anurajapoora by 
name (which means the city of Anuraja, its 
founder), once the chief town of a luxuriant 
kingdom, and evidently of considerable ex- 
tent, lies buried in the northern portion of 
the island. At the time when it was in 
its most flourishing condition, it has been 
estimated that Ceylon contained five millions 
of inhabitants. It does not now contain one- 
third of that number, but Ceylon is an island 
that has seen better days ; Eastern wealth of 
matter has long yielded before the rivalry of 
Western wealth of mind. Ceylon was one of 
the good things of the world more than one 
thousand years ago. The island then carried 
on an important trade with China and Siam ; 
it was connected with those countries by 
religious ties ; and it was through Ceylon that 
the productions of the far East made their 
way to the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. Its 
agriculture was then in a thriving condition ; 
for the mountains, even now, are covered to 
their summits with terraces on which rice 
grew for the sustenance of men who have 
become dust—and which have become rice, 
and food, and men, and dust again, through 
many a long succession of ages. The kings of 
Ceylon, too, had conquered Southern India. 

A few of the larger monuments and more 
massive structures of Anurajapoora still re- 
main standing and exposed ; but, generally 
speaking, the various ruins have become so 
overgrown with vegetation, that they resemble 
natural hills, covered with a forest, rather 
than the remains of works of art. “ Here 
and there,” writes Robert Knox, in the ac- 
count of his flight, “Here and there by the 
side of this little river, is a world of hewn 


stone pillars, which I suppose were formerly 
oe ; and in three or four places are the 
ruins of bridges built of stone, some remains 
of them yet standing upon stone pillars. They 
told me that ninety kings reigned here suc- 
cessively, where, by the ruins that still remain, 
it appears they spared not pains and labour 
to build temples and high monuments to the 
honour of their gods, as if they had been made 
only to hew rocks and great stones, and lay 
them up in heaps; these kings are now 
happy spirits, having merited it by these their 
labours.” 

In 1815, the British became the rulers of 
the whole island ; and early in 1846, I turned 
my face in that direction—having seen all the 
lions of Kandy—and, with several attendants 
carryingall the necessary comforts fora journey 
in the East, succeeded in getting over the sixty 
miles. The road was but a “trace ;” that is, trees 
were felled in the forest, where the road was 
to be, and thrown on one side ; the brooks 
and rivers were unspanned by bridges, and the 
sides of the hills no smoother than they had 
been made by nature. Here and there some 
big tree stretched across the “ trace ;” not 
having been able to combat the storms, when 
deprived of the support of its neighbours on 
that side, it had fallen. Tropical trees of a 
very large size are so accustomed to grow in a 
tangle, mutually propping one another, that 
they take weak hold of the ground with their 
roots, and need no very heavy storm to blow 
them down, when they are left lone and lorn. 
Such trees my horse could, now and then, leap 
over, but more frequently we had to force a 
way through the jungle round the base of an 
obstructive monster. Forcing the jungle is 
no joke when the wiry plants cling to each 
other, and co-operate against an interloper ; 
the brushwood being so dense, that one 
cannot see five feet into the forest on either 
side. 

However, I reached Anurajapoora, famous 
now as the head quarters of miasma, foul 
damps, feverish winds, and ague exhalations, 
formerly the abode of hundreds of thousands 
of men, sunning themselves, generation after 
generation, in the presence of a series of kings, 
who held court in pomp and splendour where 
there is now nothing but jungle. 

On reaching the site of the ancient city, 
I immediately went to the top of a small 
hill, formerly a majestic pile of building. 
Thence I surveyed the district. Here and 
there all around rose various mounds, for the 
most part covered with thick jungle to the 
summit, and varying in height from fifty to 
three hundred feet. All these were ruins of 
large domed buildings, erected to enclose some 
relic, Pillars surround these mounds ; some 
elegant shafts, and others massive columns, 
which originally supported spacious verandahs, 
by which each mass was surrounded. These 
buildings were almost all alike in form and in 
the purpose they had served. They had been 
originally bell-shaped, and designed for the 
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entombment of some bone of the great prophet, 
Buddha, or a well-known saint. The annals 
of Ceylon, which begin in the fifth century be- 
fore our era, give circumstantial details respect- 
ing the erection of these stupendous piles ; 
and there can be little doubt, judging from the 
ruins alone, that two of them at least were 
higher than St. Paul’s Cathedral. The build- 
ing of these dagobahs, as they are called, was 
thought to be an act of merit, consequently 
kings who had probably not been very noted 
in their prime for a religious cast of mind, 
endeavoured, ‘as the years stepped on, to 
make up for lost time by erecting these sacred 
structures. They were built commonly of 
brick, coated with hard cement. The base 
and foundation consisted, however, of enor- 
mous blocks of granite, which abounds in the 
north of the island, and the sides were richly 
ornamented with carvings in bas-relief, exe- 
cuted with some skill and correctness, The 
carvings generally represent religious proces- 
sions, in which the elephant, horse, ox, camel, 
and goat take a large part. A small spire 
usually surmounted the great bell-shaped 
dome ; and this form of construction is charac- 
teristic of the sacred dagobahs of Buddhism 
in every country which builds dagobahs, from 
Ceylon and Siam to Tartary and China. 

One of these singular structures was opened, 
in another part of the island, by Mr. Layard 
—not Layard, late of Nineveh, but his father, 
who was a Civil servant in Ceylon for 


upwards of thirty years—and the interior was 
found accurately to correspond with the 


descriptions left us in the native annals. A 
small cavity was found in the centre; in its 


shape a miniature of the dagobah itself, the | 


four sides of which were found to be mathe- 
matically correct in bearing North, South, 
East, and West. The contents were ;—a rude 
stone urn, containing some decayed bones, a 
little heap of coins, several gold and silver 
plates, and ornaments of no great value, anda 
collection of dust which had probably once 
lived and breathed in the shape of an offering 
of flowers. 

Had these buildings been erected in the 
dry atmosphere of Egypt, they would have 
doubtless been at the present day objects 
of curiosity and admiration to a great many 
visitors ; but in Ceylon, where the atmo- 
sphere is moist, and the parasitic plants 
seek in every direction for support and soil, 
trees are soon to be seen growing on the 
highest piles of masonry, and every breeze 
tends to break up the building, and adds its 
crumb to the surrounding ruins, The most 
remarkable of these dagobahs at Anurajapoora 
were raised during the second and third cen- 
turies before the Christian era; and, when 
we consider the time and the destructive 
influences to which they have so long been 
subject, we rather wonder that the faintest 
outline of their old form should remain. 

These are not the only evidences of the 
former greatness of Anurajapoora, although, 
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from their size and elevation, they are the 
most conspicuous. The vast extent of the 
ancient city is proved by the ruins of the 
walls, which have been completely traced. 
They form a square of which each side is 
sixteen miles in length; and, although we 
know very well that such cities were not like 
our own—that they contained large gardens, 
tanks, and fields within them—yet there can 
scarcely be a doubt that, in this case, the 
population must have been large, and its 
wealth and importance great, if it was thought 
worth while to build so ample a defence. 

The tanks—now sources of malaria and 
fever, from neglect and the breaking down 
of their sides—were formerly works of much 
importance. Many of them, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital (that is, in the north 
of the island), were from ten to fifteen miles 
in circumference, and supplied water to ex- 
tensive tracts of country. Those within the 
walls were ,surrounded by dykes formed 
of gigantic blocks of granite, which astonish 
even the European traveller by their enormous 
size. The natives of the vicinity gravely 
tell us, and firmly believe too, that these 
works were jhe works of giants, and not of 
ordinary meh It was estimated by an intel- 
ligent officer” who visited the district in 1830, 
that it would be beyond the power of the 
British Government in the island, with its 
present resources, to restore one of these vast 
excavations to its first condition. 

The native annals tell us, that in the second 
century before our era, one of the greatest 
of Ceylonese Kings, Gaimour, erected a great 
pee for the accommodation of several 

undreds of priests ; it was two hundred and 
seventy feet square, and as many in height, 
containing nine stories, and in every story 
one hantiond apartments. It stood upon 
sixteen hundred granite pillars. On account 
of its having been roofed with metal, it 
was called the Lowa Maha Paya, or Great 
Brazen Palace. 

When we read a narrative like this in 
the early annals of a remote island, we feel 
disposed to regard it as a fiction. Possibly 
it was not. The building has disappeared ; 
but the granite columns remain to attest the 
truth of at least one part of the descrip- 
tion. Massive, grand, and dark—exposed to 
the rain and winds of nearly two thou- 
sand years—the majority of them yet rise 
above the surface of the ground ; some have 
fallen, and some have been removed, but the 
places of all are clearly to be distinguished ; 
and the traveller, by pacing the district, can 
satisfy himself of the general correctness of 
the measurements given by the Cingalese 
historian, for the ground plan, at any rate. 
The building was visited by a Chinese 
traveller, Fa Hian, in 412 a.p. and the 
account he gave of it, as translated by 
M. Remusat in Paris, exactly corresponds 
with the description I have quoted. A 
spacious hall occupied the centre, adorned 
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with gilt statues of lions and elephants. At 
one end of it an ivory throne of beautiful 
workmanship was erected for the high priest ; 
on one side shone a golden image of the sun ; 
on the other side a silver image of the moon. 
It was probably to these ruins that Knox 
referred in the quotation we have given from 
his very interesting work. 

It is worthy of observation, that the ruins 
in Anurajapoora, which strike the visitor as 
most worthy of notice, are not the remains of 
royal palaces. The dagobahs and the great 
brazen palace were evidently erected by the 
zeal of mistaken piety. The walls of the city, 
massive and extensive as their foundations 
prove them to have been, seem to have been 
raised for the protection of the people, and 
there cannot be a doubt of the utility of the 
immense embankments of the tanks, when we 
consider the tropical situation of the island, 
and the fact that its supply of rain is only 
periodical. 

We retired to the cool grot afforded by the 
cella, or inmost fane, of a tremendous temple ; 
and, in the presence of at least twenty cen- 
turies—lunched. Before, however, falling 
to in earnest, we thought it but decently 
respectful to dedicate the first glass of 
champagne to the founder of the place ; and 
we drank, in the solemn silence the scene de- 
manded—a bumper to the immortal memory 
of Anuraja. 


A TRUE ACCOUNT OF AN 
APPARITION. 


On a wintry afternoon in the month of 
February—carnival time—in Paris, I sat in 
my room, in the Rue Rambouillet, Quartier 
Latin, alone. The course of lectures in the 
Collége de France which I had been following, 
were suspended for the holidays. All serious 
things were put aside for that round of gaiety 
which was to fortify the Parisians against the 
supposed privations of Lent. I, however, had 
determined to eschew all pleasures for awhile, 
Upon a serious review of my career for some 
months previously, I had come to the con- 
clusion, that nothing short of hard study and 
moderate fare, in my hermitage, far removed 
from the gaiety of Paris, in the time of 
carnival, could atone for the past, and bring 
me upon good terms with myself. So, upon 
this afternoon—being the third day of my 
voluntary confinement—I had returned from 
the restaurant, and putting on my dressing 
gown and Greek cap, sat down with my book 
open before me. ’ 

There is a solemn sensation in a wintry 
afternoon, when the dusk comes on early, and 
we sit’ quietly alone, which belongs to no 
other season. Mine was a retired street, and 
my room being aw sixiéme, I was as much 

_ removed from the bustle of Parisian life as if 
I had been in Palmyra or Pompeii. Yet, 
sometimes, in the pauses of my reading, out of 
the very solitude and stillness, perhaps from 
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an involuntary listening for some sound, there 
grew up a low noise in the air, which seemed 
always about to become more distinct; but 
dying away, returned again, in a manner that 
perplexed me. I speculated upon the cause of 
it. I fancied it was the whole noise of the 
city blended and softened down into one deep 
murmur. I imagined the variety of sounds 
of which it was composed. I analysed it into 
the rumbling of vehicles, voices of people, 
bells, shutting of doors, working of machines, 
falling of waters, music, laughter, wailings : 
and, letting my fancy take such shapes as it 
would, I saw, in my reverie, many scenes 
from which such sounds might arise. I found 
pleasure in such fancies, and gave myself up 
to them easily. When I aroused, the sound 
was hushed ; but on waiting awhile and listen- 
ing attentively, the same murmur seemed to 
fill the air. A suspicion that it was a decep- 
tion of a sense overstrained by listening, set 
me meditating ; for with this, as with most 
trifling things which baffle our inquiries into 
their causes, I was reluctant, having begun 
my speculations, to give them up without 
coming to some satisfactory conclusion. 

I rose from my seat and looked out of the 
window. In the square yard below, the bare 
branches of the trees were not stirred by a 
breath of wind. The sky was cloudy as if 
snow were about to fall: in the dusk, here and 
there, I saw lights at the windows. My 
neighbour, the daguerreotyper, who lived 
with his wife—a Norman woman—and four 
children, in a little erection upon the next 
roof, I could see smoking and reading by the 
fire. For three weeks, nobody had been on 
his roof to pose for a portrait ; the sun having 
altogether withdrawn his smiles from the 
people ‘of Paris during that time, and the 
secret of taking photographie portraits par 
tows les tenyps, not having been then discovered. 
He was a cheerful man, and his wife was a 
cheerful woman, yet he was poorer even than 
I was. He had a little glass-case beside a 
shop-door in the Rue Dauphine, with an 
announcement that he would take portraits, 
in a style there exhibited, at two frances fifty 
centimes ; or in family groups, of not less than 
four, at one franc per physiognomy ; and direct- 
ing the public to “M. Brison, Rue Rambouillet, 
No, 2, top of the house.” His roof was never 
crowded at the best of times, and in dull 
weather his occupation was gone. At such 
times, with the wind that way, I have missed 
the savoury smell of soup or bouilli at the 
accustomed hour of eleven in the morning. 
A Frenchwoman can make soup of anything ; 
and the poverty must be sad indeed, when 
she can no longer provide this. 

I took an interest in this family. I climbed 
up their dark staircase one day, six flights of 
stairs and a ladder, and as soon as I could 
recover my breath, demanded a portrait at 
two frances fifty centimes. They had attracted 
my attention from my window, and I was 
prompted more by curiosity than aught else 
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to pay them a visit. The sun was feeble 
that day ; and afcer “posing” eight times, and 
waiting while his wife gave an extra polish to 
the plate; and, finally, for the ninth time 
putting on that look of profound sagacity, 
mingled with good-humour, which all people 
try to get into their portraits, I was obliged 
to give it up. The time was not wholly lost ; 
J had seen something of Monsieur Brison’s 
home in the time that I had waited, and this 
was my chief object in going to him. Indeed 
a portrait would have been of no manner 
of use to me, and I half suspected myself 
of a secret design in choosing such a dull day. 
So I rose to go away; and, after remarking 
upon the trouble to which I had put him, 
held out two francs in my hand. Poverty 
was written on his walls, and in his patched 
blue blouse; but he resolutely refused my 
offer, with a speech that would have brought 
down au avalanche of applause on the stage 
of the Gymnase, if he had pronounced it there 
in a tone a trifle more tragic than that in 
which he then spoke, and had paused to take 
the sense of the house on the propriety of his 
sentiment. That man’s cheerfulness puzzled 
me. I strove to account for it upon philo- 


sophical principles, and thought all daguer- 
reotypers in Paris must be cheerful, because 
they live on the roofs, and are most subject 
“to skyey influences.” 
deeply upon this subject. 
When I looked out again, it was getting 
darker, and there was a slight fog, which made 


So I fell meditating 


some lights, a long way off, across the house- 
tops, glimmer ina halo. Looking round my 
room, it had tome a drearier air than usual, 
with its scanty furniture, and floor of polished 
tiles. My fire was nearly out—if an English- 
man could give the name of fire to a few chips 
of charcoal, shut up closely in a porcelain 
cylinder, standing out in the room, and com- 
municating with the chimney by a_ rusty 
tin-pipe. I opened its little door; and, kneel- 
ing down, was just in time to blow out the 
last remains of vitality. The weather was 
cold, but I did not care to light it again. It 
was becoming too dark to read, and I deter- 
mined not to light my lamp. I sat down 
again, and wrapped‘ my dressing-gown about 
me with ashiver. The great pipe, which my 
friend Louis Raynal gave me, when he came 
back from Africa, hung upon the wall. I sat 
looking at its enormous bowl—carved into the 
face of an Arab, with a fierce grin and small 
black eyes—until I could scarcely see it; 
though, now and then, I knew not why, it sud- 
denly became more distinct. When I was tired, 
my eye wandered, and fixed itself upon the 
carving of the Crucifixion on the mantelpiece. 
This was of white wood, and consequently 
remained distinct, for a longer time, in the 
deepening twilight of the room, I was not 
sorry when I could see it no longer. I would 
have preferred that that carving had not 


noon, 
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It was growing darker still; and, as the 
few objects near me faded away, and my 
attention was no longer occupied, I heard 
again the murmuring in the air, which had 
troubled me at first,; but this time it was 
still more perplexing. Now and then, as I 
listened, it seemed about to become deeper ; 
and then, with the utmost effort, I could not 
hear it at all. It was its monotony (while it 
lasted) that teased me. If any one of the 
multitudinous noises, of which 1 supposed it 
to be composed, would have predominated for 
a moment, I should have been content. Ir 
some clanging peal of bells would have 
broken out near me, or come from a distance 
upon a sudden shifting of the wind, I would 
have lighted my lamp, and gone on with the 
perusal of my book. But it was still the 
same confusion of noises—so perfectly blended, 
that although sometimes it became louder, no 
distinct sound could be caught: as if, at a 
certain moment, all its components increased, 
in exact proportion, in order to preserve a 
perfect monotony. 

It is strange that this trifling fancy was 
gradually sapping the foundations of my reso- 
lution—holding me with so singular a fasci- 
nation, that I was compelled to abandon my 
studies for that day. I began to suspect that 
the sudden change, from a life of pleasure, to 
one of solitary study, had wrought some 
injury to my mind. [ experienced a degree 
of timidity and irresolution that I had never 
known before. I had other strange fancies. 
Once, while walking to and fro, in my room, I 
had seen my features, darkly, in the glass, 
and instinctively shrunk from looking there 
again. Afterwards, on reflecting, I could not 
divest myself of the notion that they were 
not my features that I had seen there, but a 
face wholly different. Isat down again, and 
thought of going out and wandering in the 
streets. I knew that, during the cold weather, 
great wood fires were lighted at midnight, in 
certain open places in the city, that the 
houseless might not perish of the cold ; and I 
thought of spending the night by one of 
these, and not returning to my room until day- 
light. 

From this mood I was suddenly startled by 
a noise, as of something falling on the floor 
of the adjoining room. I was startled, he- 
cause I had always known that room to be 
uninhabited ; and as it communicated by a 
door with my room, J knew that I should 
have heard of any change in this respect. It 
was one of those rooms, often met with in the 
gfeat houses of Paris (where each floor is 
divided into many apartments, or, as we 
should say in England, sets of chambers), into 
which it had been found impossible to admit 
sufficient daylight for a sitting-room. In such 
a case, the usual course would have been to 
let it with my room as a sleeping-chamber ; 
but I had declined it, and it had remained 
unoccupied during the several years of my 
residence there, 
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I listened attentively for a repetition of the 
noise; and now all my wild fancies were 
forgotten in this new feeling of curiosity. I 
had never been in that room, for the door had 
always been kept locked, and the key was in 
the possession of the porter below; but I 
recollected, now, having frequently heard 
noise in the night, which I had attributed to 
the wind out of doors, but which, I seemed 
now to remember, had come from the empty 
garret. I had once heard from the Concierge 
(though I had taken it for an idle story), that 
Danton—memorable among the tyrants of 
the Revolution—had lived in a room in that 
house. And now I thought I remembered 
that it was in a house in that quarter where 
he had spent the night (it was the night of 
the terrible butcheries at the prisons of La 
Foree and the Conciergerie) in conversation 
with Camille Desmoulins, until, seeing the 
first glimmering of the dawn across the 
house-tops, he told Camille that a terrible 
blow had been struck at Royalism, even while 
they had been sitting there. It seemed to 


me remarkable that I had not thought of; 


this before. I remembered now distinctly 
the words “across the house-tops,” in the 
account that I had read ; and a superstitious 
conviction forced itself upon me, that it was 
in that very room that Danton (affecting, as 
was common with the revolutionary leaders, 
an appearance of poverty) had dwelt. 

My fancy had wandered away amony the 
scenes of that terrible Revolution, when I 
was roused again by a second noise. But 
this time it was the sound of a light footstep 
walking in the room. I listened, and waited, 
with my eye fixed upon the door, and now for 
the first time I remarked a faint light shining 
through tie keyhole. The footstep ceased for 
a moment ; and then I saw by the long light 
in the crevice, that the door, which I had 
always supposed to be locked, was ajar. I 
had not heard any movenient of the handle of 
the lock, but I felt convinced that it had only 
just been opened ; for it was impossible, other- 
wise, that I should not have observed it. ‘The 
door trembled for a moment, as if an unde- 
cided hand were upon the lock, and then, 
opening wide, I saw, to my surprise, the 
figure of a man standing in the doorway. 

He held in one hand a thin candle, with a 
shade, which threw that part of the room in 
which I sat into darkness; but I could 
see him distinctly, as he stood there a mo- 
ment, apparently hesitating whether to go 
on or turn back. His face was deadly pale, 
and his eyes, in the light that struck up- 
ward, through the aperture in the shade, 
were fixed and sunken. His dress was that 
which was worn by the old revolutionary 
leaders ; but he bore no resemblance to the 
portraits of Danton. I recognised him at a 
glance. The prominent forehead, the short 
pointed nose, the scornful curl of the upper 
lip, the powdered hair, the frilled shirt, the 
broad sash, aud even the nosegay in his hand 
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—all, except the general faded look of his 
attire, identified him at onco with the ideal 
indelibly fixed in my mind, by portrait and 
tradition, of the great fanatical Jacobin, Maxi- 
milian Robespierre. ‘The door closed sharply 
behind him, as if by the current of air, for 
his light was extinguished at the same 
moment. I heard his footstep across my 
room; the door closed behind him as he went 
out upon the landing. I listened, but could 
hear no footstep descending the stairs. I 
walked to the door, and looked down into 
the darkness of the great staircase, and 
listened, but the house was quite still. 

Was I to believe my senses? Here I sat, 
exactly as I had sat ten minutes before. My 
stove was cold: my room was dark: I was 
alone : my book was open before me. I saw 
the light still in the daguerreotyper’s window, 
on the roof, and at other places, far off. I 
walked over, and tried the door of the room, 
but it was fast locked again. Everything was 
in its usual state. In a few minutes from 
the time when [ first fancied that I heard the 
noise, the door had been unfastened, this 
strange apparition had passed through my 
room, the door was re-fastened, and no trace 
of what had happened remained. I was not 
dreaming? No. But how often, in sleep, 
had I questioned myself of the reality of my 
dream, and invariably ended by convincing 
myself that I was awake—sometimes even 
remembering that I had so deceived myself 
before ; but always, at last, conquering my 
own objection, and coming to the conclusion 
that this time, at least, I stood amid the real 
life of the daylight world. But I rubbed 
my eyelids, rose again, and walked to and 
fro, and convinced myself that I was really 
awake, 

What could I think, but that my reason 
was becoming weakened? The life 1 had led 
for some time had been wild and reckless, 
I had become so aceustomed to excitement, 
that it was almost necessary to my existence ; 
so that when I applied myself to a steadier 
life, I experienced something of the depression 
of the drunkard in the tirst days of his 
reformation. The mood in which this vision 
had found me was favourable to such hailu- 
cinations. My mind had been unsettled. 
My fancies would not let me apply myself to 
my task. Whimsical, and filled with vague 
apprehensions, I knew that my mental state 
exactly coincided with the descriptions of 
those who have been visited by similar 
apparitions, 

Smoking would, I thought, soothe me. I 
lighted some wood in my stove with a fusee, 
and taking down my pipe from the wall, filled 
it, and sat there smoking hour after hour, 
The great. transparent bowl on in the 
darkness at every puff, so deeply, that I could 
watch the wreaths of smoke by the light that 
it gave. I strove to fix my mind upon cheer- 
ful images—thinking of an English home, 
where the fatted calf was ever ready to be 
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killed when I should return ; but chiefly of 
thee, Eugénie, (of whom I knew myself 
unworthy,) lily-handed, lovelier than the love- 
liest of all flowers ! 

I dropped asleep, and awoke several times, 
always dreaming and waking up with the 
feeling, that my strange vision was a portion 
of my dream ; but the burning embers in my 
stove recalled to me what had passed, and 
each time, putting on more fuel, I dropped 
asleep again. 

I do not know how long I had been sleeping 
the last time. When I awakened, my fire was 
out, and I was in darkness. I knew, how- 
ever, that it was past midnight, the hour at 
which my ghostly visitor would probably 
have returned, if he had had an intention of 
returning. My slumbers had tranquillised 
me. Looking out of the window, it did strike 
me that a certain dark object, close upon the 
next roof, had somewhat the look of a monk, 
staring out of his cowl at me through my 
window ; but I speedily recognised it for a 
portion of the daguerreotyper’s apparatus 
for fixing his customers in the required posi- 
tion. The fog had cleared away. There were 
no lights on any of the roofs, or at any windows 
far and wide. In the distance rose the dusky 
towers of St. Sulpice; and the stars were 
shining. 

I had determined to go to bed, and think 
no more of my apparition until the morning, 
when turning to light my lamp, my eye caught 
again a faint light through the key-hole of 
the adjoining room, This was stranger still ; 
for I knew that no one, in the habit of shutting 
doors so noisily, could have passed through 
my room while I had been sleeping. I lighted 
my lamp and listened. I heard again a 
light footstep, and presently a voice as of 
some one talking to himself, though loud 
enough, sometimes, for me to distinguish his 
words : 

“A good wind getting up, such a wind as 
blows sharp dust into the face on a frosty 
night. Whew! I wouldn’t turn a dog out. 
This is cheerless ; but better than that hot 
cursed place, full of shrieking, whining men 
and women. How the dusky Satan took that 
girl, and turned her till her brain was giddy, 
and she swooned! She had a pretty simple 
look ; but she would not have been there if 
she were as innocent as her face. They knew 
me, The priest taunted me with my free use 
of the guillotine. No matter. That peasant 
girl.did not shrink from the monster, nor 
look upon my hands to see if they were blood- 
stained,- when we joined the others in their 
devilry. Oh, it was a pretty sight for them 
to see a man with some thousands of murders 
on his mind, looking so merry, and handling 
a nosegay so delicately—a nosegay that they 
knew so well in all my portraits! Well, well ! 
enough of this for to-night. My feet can 
scarcely forget their habit. The fascination 
of that whirling multitude haunts me. I 
seem to have her still—my peasant girl 
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Steadily! Hold me firmly. Now then! 
Away !” 

My mysterious neighbour seemed to be 
turning rapidly about the room. I heard the 
quick movement of his feet ; and then a noise, 
as if a heavy body had come violently in con- 
tact with the wainscot. I walked on tiptoe 
to the door, and looked through the keyhole, 
but my sight only ranged over a small portion 
of the room, and I could see no one. There 
was a silence for some moments, Then I heard 
him talking—again : 

“This kind of sport does not suit the 
middle of the night. I shall wake the whole 
floor. Let me see; how am [I to amuse 
myself? No rest for me to-night. At day- 
light I must begone.” 

I heard again a noise, as if he had flung 
himself heavily into a chair; and then there 
was a long silence again. I sat lisféning for 
any sound, and wondering at the strange 
words that I had heard; but, when the 
church-clocks had twice chimed the quarters, 
the room was still quiet. Looking at the key- 
hole, the light was gone; but, on observing 
again, I thought I saw a faint glimmer, as if 
the candle were still burning, with the shade 
down. After a while, however, I resolved to 
retire to bed; taking first the precaution to 
place a chair against the door, in such a 
manner that it would fall and awaken me, if 
he attempted again to enter my room ; besides 
which, I placed my sword-stick within reach. 
I tried to persuade myself that this was some 
trick of my fellow-students to alarm me, or 
that my neighbour was a harmless madman, 
personating the great republican ; although I 
felt uneasy at remembering that he was in 
possession of the key of the door opening into 
my room. Resolved, however, at any rate, to 
shake off my alarm, I strove to rally myself 
upon the subject. “If M. Robespierre,” said 
I, aloud, “takes a fancy to walk through 
my room again, he will be kind enough to shut 
the doors with less noise, if I am sleeping.” 

Instantly, I heard the footstep again; the 
handle of the lock turned ; the chair, with 
some articles that I had designedly placed 
upon it, fell with a loud clatter; the door 
opened wide ; and the same figure that I had 
seen before stood in the doorway. 

“Keep off!” I exclaimed, seizing my 
sword-stick, and planting myself, like Rode- 
rick Dhu, with my back to the wall. 

“I beg your pardon!” said my disturber, 
with a low bow. 

“Who are you?) What do you do here?” 
I demanded, waxing bolder. 

“M. Hector Favart—at your service; stu- 
dent of the Ecole de Médécine; having the 
honour to do duty in the Third Legion of the 
Garde Nationale—an honour that will take 
me out of doors at daylight this frosty 
morning.” 

“What!” said I, letting my sword-stick 
fall from my hand—‘“the cousin of my 
Eugénie ?” 
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“ Eugénie de la Tour ?” 

“ Eugénie de la Tour.” 

“ The same !” 

“But how do you find yourself in that 
room ?” I asked, still somewhat incredulous. 

“T took this little place to-day,” said he, 
“as a quiet room to read in, and to sleep in at 
night. By the way, I have to apologise for 
coining through your apartment in your 
absence, for the porter had not yet given me 
the key of the other door upon the landing.” 

“T saw you,” said'I; “ but how did you 
contrive to lock your door again without my 
hearing it ?” 

“Do you not know that when this door is 
once shut, it cannot be opened again, from 
your side, without a key ?” 

“T understand,” said I, advancing, with the 
light, to shake hands with him. But his 
unaccountable resemblance, in dress and fea- 
tures, to Robespierre himself (which I had 
almost forgotten), his pale face, and sunken 
eyes, struck me again so forcibly, as the light 
shone upon him, that I started back. “T 
hope you will not think me unpolite,” said I, 
“it I observe, before coming closer, that I am 
struck very forcibly with the remarkable re- 
semblance that you bear to a certain historical 
personage.” 

“Ha! ha!” he laughed, in a tone that 
sounded strangely hollow. “To whom, now ? 
Tell me. To Louis Seize, or the Cardinal 
Richelieu; Jean Jacques Rousseau, or the 
Emperor Napoleon; the lean Frederick of 
Prussia, or the portly Mirabeau ?” 

“To none of those,” said I. 

“To a man of the Revolution—eh? A 
Girondin, or a Cordelier ; a Feuillant, or a 
Jacobin ?” 

“To a Jacobin!” said I, “without any 
offence.” 

“No doubt!” he replied ; “but to which 
of them? Not to Marat, the blackguard, I 
hope? nor little Camille Desmoulins? nor 
the jolly Danton? Something more of the 
Robespierre look about me—isn’t there ?” 
Holding the nosegay in one hand, he placed 
himself exactly in the attitude of Robespierre 
in the portraits. 

“T certainly,” said I, “did have such an 
impression when I first saw you; and now 
that you stand in that position, I cannot help 
being struck with the similarity between 
you.” 

He laughed again, in the husky tone of a 
man afilicted with a severe cold. “The day 
I was born, my nurse—who never before, in 
her life, admitted a child to have the slightest 
resemblance with anybody but his own father 
—could not help exclaiming, ‘AA, le petit 
Robespierre !’ for she had seen the great man 
when a girl, Everybody said I resembled him 
exactly ; everybody was right. Faith! to- 
night, at the fancy ball at the Chaumiére, I 
make my appearance in this style, with nose- 
gay complete, and everybody recognises me 
in a moment.” 
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“Ha! ha!” I exclaimed, laughing in my 
turn. “The mystery is unravelled! Pray, step 
in ; I will light my fire in a moment. I think 
I have materials for a bowl of punch.” 

“With all my heart,” said he. “I dare not 
go to bed, lest I should oversleep myself, and 
forget my engagement.” 

“To your fair cousin, Eugénie!” said I, 
when the bowl stood smoking on the table, 
while we struck our glasses together, in rati- 
fication of the toast. 

“To one not less fair!” said he, filling 
again, “whose name I need not tell.” 


KING DIRT. 
A Song adapted to a slow Sanitary Movement. 


Dark from the dark and mantling pool, 
With festering weeds begirt, 
A deep black draught to *he lazy rule 
Of poverty’s king—Kine Drar! 
Though I stoop my head, and trail the skirt 
Of my robe in the miry way, 
All know that the ragged and old King Dirt 
Hath a potent and patent sway. 
I laugh to see 
How all devoted my people be, 
Grovelling low, and bepraising me. 


And many friends, wealthy and steadfast, have I, 
Though they oft look askant as they pass me by; 
And many a purse-proud burgher, wise 

In his generation, on me relies ; 

And many town-councillors, seeing no hurt, 
Sneer down my enemies—proud of King Dirt! 
And I laugh on still, while they let me be, 

And extend my realm unceasingly ! 


Opponents of Progress, who love the inert, 
Who claim for inanity Wisdom’s desert, 
Loving friends, round me cling! 
Fill high the bowl, and sing 
Long live your lazy king, squalid King Dirt ! 


There's a low-roomed house in a ruinous street, 
Where filth and penury lovingly meet ; 

And the cobwebbed roof, and the rotting wall, 
And the rag-stifled casement, dark and small, 
Are unheeded there, among many more— 

So wretched the homes of the wretchedly poor! 


A poor worn weaver there works for his bread— 
Working on, working on, far in the night; 
His daughter breathes hollowly, lying a-bed, 
And the wasting clay 
Lets the spirit play 
Over her face with a flickering light ! 


The clock of a neighbour ticks solemn and low 
On the neighbour's side of the crazy wall ; 
And the loom clicks on with an answer slow, 
And the shuttle flies silently to and fro, 
As it weaves the robe for bridal or ball. 


But the loom is stopped; and down by the bed 
The father kneels by his dying child ; 
But vainly he speaks—her time is sped ; 
No answer there comes to his outcry wild, 
For the child stares out with her glazéd eyes, 
Till the eyes turn back—and she silently dies ! 
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And they call it a Fever, 
Putrid or low ; 
But I and the weaver 
Both of us know 
That the fetid well-water, and steaming styes, 
And the choked drains’ gases, that unseen rise, 
Subtle and still, 
Sure nd slow, 
Certain to kill 
With an unheard blow, 
Are the fiends who poisoned that maiden’s breath, 
And cling to her still as she sleeps in death ! 


And the weaver, haggard, and worn to the bone, 
With claspéd hands and despairing moan, 
Knowing the poison that lurks in the room, 
Still doggedly stays till he meets his doom ! 

I laugh to think, 

How they greedily drink 

Of the poisoned cup 

Till they drink it up! 
And ever to time-honoured filth revert, 
And love to the death their old King Dirt! 
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Lirtte children are sometimes as much 


puzzled as older people, about how the world | 


got on before they and other wise moderns 
were born ; about how men lived without the 


conveniences and comforts afforded by our| 


arts of life. We are not quite so conceited now 
as we were a century ago, in regard to our 
superiority to the ancients ; for, the farther 


we go back among ancient monuments, the | 


more evidence we find, that some of our 
most recent inventions and luxuries were in 


common use before old Troy was founded, | 


and before the venerable Abraham set out 
on his travels a young man. About one 
thing, however, little children are right 
enough, as far as we know. They are not 
absurd in asking, how people, in old times, 
ever got on without glass windows? We 
knew a little child, who was fond of looking 
out of the window in bad weather, when 
there was no getting a walk: and the same 
child had to go a long journey in a post- 
chaise, day after day, before railroads were 
made; and how any child could have borne 
the being boxed up in a post-chaise so long, 
without a window to look out of when it was 
windy, and the rain-drops to watch on the 
pane during the showers, there is no saying. 
She was so far aware of this, that she asked 
everybody likely to answer her, what people 
did when there were no windows? The 
more she was told of wooden shutters, that 
were closed in bad weather, or of horn or 
archment panes, which let in a dim, dirty 
Fight, but could not be seen through, the 


more she pitied the ancients, who knew 
nothing of the amusement of watching the 
jerking, capricious drops on a window, which 
seem never to be able to make up their minds 
which way they shall run, in their inevitable 
general direction from top to bottom. And 
what groping work, trying to read, write, or 
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sew, behind parchment panes! and how cold, 
most days of the year, if the wooden shutters 
were opened to let in light! Something of 
this may be seen now, in the homes of some 
“yaa yoo who speak our language, and otherwise 
ive pretty much as we do—the settlers in 
the wilder parts of the American woods, 
where the glazier has not yet found his 
way. 

When the mail drives up at night, with its 
load of hungry passengers, there shines the 
settler’s dwelling—the yellow light, and the 
scent of broiling ham or venison, diffusing 
themselves at once through the square holes, 
which will be closed by shutters when the 
mail drives off. The light streams out, and 
strikes red upon the stems of the pines, or 
yellow upon those of the beeches; the fra- 
grance streams out upon the fainting senses 
of travellers, and unto the nostrils of the 
negroes, who gather about the door, as the 
heavy coach jolts up to the threshold, and 
the chill night air rushes in upon the cooking 
dame and her “help,” and makes the lamp 
flare ; or, if the air be not chilly, swarms of 
|mosquitoes invade the dwelling, and amply 
prove the curse of the want of glass windows. 
Yet this—if we leave out the mosquitoes, and 
aggravate the dulness and dampness of the 
air—was what our forefathers had to put up 
with, not so very long ago. Three centuries 
since—when Alnwick Castle was in its glory, 
and had all manner of conveniences that 
ordinary dwellings were without—the glass 
windows of the Duke of Northumberland 
were put up only when the family were at 
home, and taken down immediately on their 
departure, for fear of accident. So lately as 
two centuries ago, the only glazed windows 
in Scotch dwellings were those of the upper 
rooms in palaces; the lower windows being 
still furnished simply with wooden shutters. 
It is true, this was one thousand years after 
some of our churches and abbeys had been 
graced, and kept warm and dry, by the use 
of glass windows. At least, we know that 
artists were brought from the Continent to 
glaze the windows of a church and monastery 
at Wearmouth, in the county of Durham, in 
the year 674; and the mention of the subject 
brings before us the beautiful painted windows 
that the pious put up in our cathedrals, and 
other churches, long before that Duke of 
Northumberland was born, whose “ case- 
ments” were taken such care of whenever 
he left Alnwick. 

Suppose any one had mentioned, at any of 
these dates, such a thing as a whole house 
jmade of glass—what a romance the notion 
would have appeared! Some say, indeed, 
that old Chaucer did imagine such a thing ; 
and in his “ House of Fame” there is a de- 
scription of a dream of a temple of glass, 
with metal pillars, stretching far away, and 
crowds of people from all regions roaming 
about within it: but Chaucer’s readers re- 
ceived this as adream. The chimera has come 
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among us, and sat down in our midst, in | 


solid reality. Most of us can testify to it on 
the evidence of our own senses. 
have visited the awful birthplace of this 
chimera—so few have any idea of the fire 
caverns, the dim vaults, the scorching air, 
the rush, roar, glare, and appalling handi- 
craft from amidst which that light and 


graceful creation came forth to lie down on| 


the grass in Hyde Park, that we must tell a 


little of what we saw when we went hunting | 


out its birthplace. 


In plain words, we have been permitted to | 


see the glass-works of the Messrs. Chance, 
near Birmingham. In old reports of the 
glass-manufacture, we find Birmingham low 
down in the list of places in England 
where the process is going forward. It 
can never be so again. The establishment 
which produced the Crystal Palace must 
stand first in the world until something 
greater has been done. It is only within 


three centuries that the manufacture has| 


been heard of at all in the district; and 
a century ago it was not known in the town 
of Birmingham. Messrs. Chance’s works are 
not in the town, but at Smethwick — half- 
an-hour’s drive from it: and, indeed, they 
would take up too much room in any town. 
The buildings occupy many acres; and the 
canal has to stretch out various branches 
among them. The number of men, women, 


and children employed, are twelve hundred 


or upwards. The schools on the estate con- 
tain. from four hundred to five hundred chil- 
dren (not all connected with the works, 
however) ; and the consumption of coal is,— 
but we will excuse any reader from believing 
it, without seeing the coal heaps,—from eight 
hundred to one thousand tons per week. ‘To 
those of us who consider and calculate about 
buying ten or twenty tons of coal per year, 
it is a marvellous thought,—that of the coal- 
bill for an establishment which consumes 
nearly one thousand tons in a week, and in 
every week of the year ;—say forty-seven 
thousand tons in a year. Visitors to the 
works may pass hither and thither for four 
or five hours together without entering the 
same place twice; and they may go again 
and again, without coming upon many traces 
of their former visits. The vastness of the 
buildings is as striking as their number ; 
and the passage through lofty, dim, cool, 
vault-like sheds, is an admirable preparation 
for entrance among the furnaces and kilns. 
In one of these sheds we see, heaped up 
against the walls, masses of sulphate of soda. 
This portion of the material is brought from 
the alkali works of the same firm, not very 
far off. In another shed there are millstones, 
revolving on edge, for grinding to dust the 
smal proportion of coal required hereafter. 
Elsewhere, we see heaps of chalk; and, in 
one shed, the greatest quantity of fine sand 
We ever saw in one place, except on the sea- 
shore. St. Helens, near Liverpool, yields 
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very fine sand for glass-making; but this 
‘roomful is from Leighton-Buzzard, where 
there is a sandpit belonging to this firm. As 
it is sifted, wreaths of it rise, like white smoke, 
and curl under the rafters. Thus, we have 
seen the materials; and must next observe 
the apparatus for the cooking of them. 

It is a desperately rainy day ; and the roads 
which lead from one place to another are 
inches deep in black mud and puddles. Of 
course, the canal does not look very engaging ; 
j}and the procession of boats on it, laden with 
coal, is about as wet as everything else. 
There are carts in the alleys filled with broken 
glass ; and there are heaps of broken glass 
piled up against the walls. Women are at 
the cart’s tail, or under sheds, picking the 
glass ; that is, separating whatever is stained 
with iron in the process of glass-making, or 
otherwise coarse, to be made into coarse glass 
again, while the clear and fine is set apart for 
|higher purposes. A cart-load of rubbish and 
sweepings is about to be shot into a canal- 
boat. Being drawn across our path, the cart 
is ordered away, but the man in charge calls 
‘out from the other side, that we must wait 
our turn. Shocked at such a speech, men 
within hearing rush to turn the horse, and 
spill the rubbish on the wharf, which afflicts 
the strange-looking carter. The poor fellow 
is not quite sane. One of the pleasant inci- 
dents often observable in these large establish- 
ments is the employment of poor creatures 
who would otherwise be sadly desolate. Where 
there is a will there is a way, in such large 
| concerns, of finding something that the foolish 
or the partially infirm can do; and it seems 
as if the will was never wanting. 

Up an inclined plane we go now, under 
heavy drops from the eaves, and take shelter 
in a place curiously furnished. The large 
floor is almost wholly occupied with great 
caldrons of ash-grey clay ;—very handsome 
caldrons, round,smooth inside and out, with 
a thick smoothly-rounded edge, and each 
standing on its own platform. These are the 
“ pots ” in which the “metal” is to be melted 
in the furnace. There are three pot-makers 
in the establishment ; each of whom makes 
three pots in a week. One of them is busy 
now, with a labourer and a girl to help him. 
The labourer is treading the clay. He has a 
watering-pot in his hand: his feet are bare, 
and his trousers turned up; and he tramps 
about on his platform with a squashing tread, 
which is not pleasant to us, and can hardly 
be more so to him. Everybody says there is 
no way but this of making the clay fit for 
|pots ; but we cannot help fancying that one 
will soon be found. The girl is at a table, 
with a mass of clay at her right hand. She is 
making it into sausage-like rolls; and her 
lemployer is building up his pot, by laying 
these rolls in order round the edge, and squeez- 
jing them down smooth, so as to exclude the 
;air, and make the whole of as close a grain as 
i possible. The bottom is no less than five 
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inches thick, and the sides nearly as much ; 
and five or six months are required for the 
drying of a pot—passing, as it does, through 
various degrees of heat, from that of the room 
in which it is built (seventy degrees when we 
were there) to that which is to cause its de- 
struction. Inquixing when this catastrophe 
was likely to happen, we found that a pot 
may last any time between one day and three 
months. Few last so long as three months. 
It must be a grief to see a pot fall to pieces 
in one day, after having been watched in 
the drying for half-a-year ; but there may 
be some little consolation in its not being 
whoily lost. The fragments are ground down 
to powder, and mixed with four times the 
amount of fresh clay, to make new pots. The 
clay is from Stourbridge. The pots hold thirty- 
five hundred-weights each of molten metal. 

And now we must go and look at the 
molten metal in the pots, and see how it is 
treated. We find ourselves on a sort of plat- 
form, in front of six furnace mouths, which 
disclose such a fire within as throws us 
into a secret despair ; despair for ourselves, 
lest we should lose our senses, and for the 
men, because it seems impossible to live 
through the day in sucha heat. Looking into 
one of the openings, as well as we can from 
behind a screen, we see that the spectacle is 
one of exquisite beauty. There are the great 
pots, transparent with heat, and of the palest 
salmon colour, just distinguishable by their 
rims from the fire which surrounds them. 
Rising on tiptoe, we can see the metal—a 
calm surface, somewhat whiter than the pots. 
Turning to the men, we observe that they 
work over a row of troughs of water. We 
should like to plunge our head in, if the 
water were not so dirty. It is for cooling the 
pipes. The workman dips one end of his 
pipe into the metal, taking up a portion which 
is of the consistence of honey. He lays his 
pipe across the trough, and laves it with 
water, while a boy blows into the end, swell- 
ing the metal into a small globe. The effect 
of the breath is seen in a paler central bubble, 
spreading itself through the red mass, and 
expanding it. When more metal has been 
taken up, enough for a sheet of glass, it is 
to be carried to the next shed, where there 
are more furnaces, and the globe is to become 
a cylinder. Before we follow it there, we are 
offered the privilege of blowing through a 
pipe. We empty our lungs into it, again and 
again, but without producing the slightest 
effect. Our breath goes away easily enough, 
but no bubble ensues; we look rather foolish ; 
so we hasten away, to see what becomes of the 
globe we have seen created. 

We pass a man who is hewing out, with 
a small hatchet, a hollow in a block of wood, 
largé enough for the globe to be rolled about 
in. In the next shed, each workman has one 
of these blocks to himself. It contains some 
water; and as he rolls his red-hot globe 


| in it, a boy sprinkles more water upon it. 
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The water seethes and bubbles, but does not 
reek. The heat is actually too great to permit 
evaporation. The globe is tossed about, and 
blown into again. Ifthe pipe is raised in the 
air while blown into, the metal becomes 
cheese-shaped : if held horizontally, the form 
produced is a globe: if pointed downwards, 
the globe is elongated. This particular mass 
is elongated. In a moment it must be heated 
again. Between the range of blocks and the 
furnace, there are bridges across a deep 
chasm; a bridge to each furnace mouth. 
The workman runs along his particular 
bridge, holds his metal into the furnace, 
withdraws it for another toss, heats it again, 
with another puff through the pipe, and at 
last has blown a hole through the further end. 
The whole expands, the edges retreat, and 
we now see the cylinder form arranging 
itself. There he stands on his bridge—as 
half-a-dozen more men are standing on their 
respective bridges, swinging the cylinder at 
arm’s length, even swinging it completely 
round in the maddest way ; the scarlet colour 
at the further end shading off beautifully into 
soberer reds up to the point of the pipe, where 
the central knot is still scarlet. When it is 
of the right length (that is, for the Crystal 
Palace panes, somewhat above forty-nine 
inches), the cylinder must be detached from 
the pipe. For this purpose it is laid upon 
a wooden rest; a touch of cool iron breaks 
off the pipe ; with pincers, a strip of red-hot 
glass is drawn off from the end of the pipe, 
and laid like a ribbon round the cylinder, 
near its closed end. After this, a gentle tap 
severs the closed end, and we have the cylinder 
complete. 

While it lies cooling for a minute or two, 
we observe the making of a glass shade, large 
enough to cover a time-piece, or a statuette 
on its pedestal. Stopping short of blowing 
a hole in his cul-de-sac, the workman deposits 
his red bubble in a wooden mould which 
stands in the chasm below his bridge. The 
sides are flattened, while the top and ends 
remain round ; and thus, amidst a little rush 
of sparks, the shade receives its form. The 
work done on these bridges is, perhaps, the 
most imposing to a novice of any part of the 
business. Some of the men have bare feet 
and legs ; some have no clothing but drawers 
and a blue shirt ; one or two, indeed, add the 
article of gold earrings, being Frenchmen. 
All have glistening faces; and all swing their 
glowing cylinders as if they were desperate 
or demented ; a condition which we suspect 
we are approaching, under the pressure of the 
heat, and the strangeness and the hurry of 
incessantly getting out of the way of red-hot 
globes, long pipes, and whirling cylinders. 

If we are to follow our own particular pane 
of glass, we must be off; for the cylinder is 
cool enough to be carried in a man’s arms to 
the annealing, in preparation for the splitting. 
How this round thing is ever to grow flat, we 
cannot conceive. Supposing it split, the 
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inside must have a more eontracted surface 
than the outside. Well; we shall see. It 
has to be annealed, before anything more can 
be done to it, and for this purpose, it is 
carried to the kiln, where it is to be well 
baked, and gradually withdrawn into a lesser 
and lesser heat, until it will bear what else it 
has to undergo. As we cannot stand here 
for a day or two till it is done, we must 
transfer our attentions to another cylinder, to 
see how the splitting is effected. 

The diamonds, for cutting, are shown to us. 
One is mounted as on one point of a pair of 
pincers, the diamond looking inwards. The 
pincers are mounted upon wheels. This is for 
cutting off the edge of the cylinder, which is 
more or less jagged. The little carriage runs 
round under the upright cylinder, the diamond 
marking the glass as it travels ; and a gentle 
tap severs the jagged end at the mark. Next, 
the cylinder is laid along upon a table, and 
another mounted diamond is run through the 
inside of it, from end to end, guided by a 
ruler. Another tap, and there is a split 
along the line, and the edges actually overlap. 
The glass is seen to be thicker than it is to 
remain. It will lose one fifth, or one sixth of 
its thickness in the grinding. A curious fact 
is observed here. Looking at the edge of a 
piece of red glass, we see that it is not red 
throughout—that, in fact, the glass, seen side- 
ways, is greenish ; but how this happens we 
cannot divine. It is done by taking up first a 
little of the red honey from the ruby glass- 
pot, and afterwards white—again and again, 
in proportion to the intended paleness of the 
hue. Thus, the red, while completely incor- 
porated in substance with the rest, is spread 
over only the inner surface ; and thus, when 
cut, the sheet can be embossed with white 
figures. Red or white, the cylinder is now to 
become a sheet of glass. 

We adjourn to the mouth of a kiln, where 
we see that a slab of stone, moveable, forms 
the floor. On this slab lies a sheet of glass ; 
and our cylinder is to be unrolled upon it, or 
its lower side would be made rough by 
contact with the stone. A little lime or chalk 
is sprinkled on the sheet, and then the cylinder 
is laid down upon it. As it heats, it begins 
to gape at the slit. The process is aided by 
the man at the kiln. He takes up a pole 
which has a wooden block at the end of it, 
thrusts in the block, and proceeds to iron out 
the relaxing cylinder. His block begins to 
smoke, and presently throws out sparks, more 
and more; but he perseveres until every corner 
is levelled ; the sheet lies as flat as a pancake, 
and its two surfaces are equalised, in its semi- 
fluid condition. By observing the reflection 
of the fire on its surface, we see that it is 
rapidly melting. But it is not to melt away ; 
so the slab is drawn away backwards, by a 
stout chain ; and another is to take its place 
from one side. 

We go round to see what becomes of the 
sheet. We find it in a somewhat cooler part 
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of the kiln, about to be removed, that the 
stone slab may go back to its proper work. 
A boy is to effect the removal. He lifts up 
the sheet with a long “ fork,” as he calls it, 
and gently lays it on the top of a pile of 
predecessors, which are gradually cooling. 
When nearly cooled, they are to be trans- 
ferred, in the iron box which now contains 
them, and where they are to stand on edge, 
separated by iron bars, to a sort of railway 
truck, where they stand, shut up in their box, 
until they have become accustomed to anatural 
temperature, and may be carried on to the 
grinding. There we must leave them, while 
we take a look at the treatment of two other 
kinds of glass—flint-glass, or crystal, and 
crown glass. 

There is no flint now really used in the 
manufacture, though there was when crystal 
glass was called after it. Flints were, in 
those days, heated red-hot, and thrown into 
cold water, when they fell to pieces, so far as 
to be easily reducible to powder. It is still 
easier, however, to pick up the sand ready 
powdered at Lynn and in the Isle of Wight. 
Red lead is added, to give density to the 
glass ; but in what proportions we did not 
inquire here, having learned elsewhere that 
that is the one question which a stranger 
ought not to ask. It is the grand secret of 
most glasshouses. Red lead also promotes 
the melting of the sand; it gives a greater 
refracting power, and a higher lustre ; and it 
is some protection against fracture from 
sudden changes of temperature. It renders 
the glass more ductile in the working also ; 
but there must not be too much of it, or the 
material will be too. soft. In these works, 
the flint glass has a furnace to itself—built 
for it. It is melted in crucibles, or small 
pote, over and over again, until itis pure. Itis 
eft in the pots, and the furnace is shut up, 
and allowed to cool very slowly ; when the 
pots fall away, and leave the glass in masses. 
A man holds each mass between his eye and 
the light ; and, if he sees any speck, he splits 
the glass, and removes the offending particle. 
Peeping into the annealing oven, we see flat 
cakes of flint glass, about an inch thick ; and 
it is with a sort of veneration that we look 
upon them, They have grand work to do 
soon. They are to bring down to us much 
that is too high, and up to us much that is 
too small, for our discovery without their 
help, They are to open to us the spectacle 
of starry systems—reach beyond reach, until 
our faculties can endure no more. They are 
to show us (what we could not believe with- 
out seeing) how every drop of water in a 
stagnant pond is thickly peopled with living 
animals, and how whole quarries and. sea- 
beaches are composed of the remains of dead 
animals. They are to separate the rays of 
the sun into parts for us ; and to enable the 
aged to read and work, forgetting their 
years ; and to repair many a mischief of im- 
perfect sight; and to improve the beacon- 
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lights upon our coasts, saving many a sea- | glass-blowers ; but, if a pot breaks, they must 


man from the snares of the ocean, and 
giving him years more of life. It is this par- 
ticular glass of which all kinds of lenses are 
made ; and when we think of what is in- 
cluded in this set of uses, we feel that all the 
wonders of windows and glass palaces are of 
small consequence in comparison with them. 
Passing from thoughts of telescopes, micro- 
scopes, spectacles, and lighthouse lenses, we 
go to see some more window-glass—the very 
best kind—namely, Crown Glass. We cannot 
in the least comprehend how and why the 
“metal” 
and beautiful dise that we beheld it grow 
into; we can only relate what the process 
is, as we witnessed it. It is considered the 
most striking and wonderful of all the spec- 
tacles of this fire-palace. The same sort of 
tube that we had tried to blow through, now 
took up the same kind of material, in the 
sameananner as in the case of sheet glass; a 
globe was formed in just the same way, and 
rolled on a metal table. After many heatings, 
aod much blowing, the farther side of the 
globe was somewhat flattened, by pressing it 
against an upright surface ; and then a boy 
brought a solid rod, with a dab of the fiery 
honey upon it, and fixed it in the middle of 
the flattened side. As soon as the rod is 
safely fixed, the original tube is detached by 
a touch of cold iron, and comes away, leaving 
a small hole. The workman throws down 


his tube, takes the rod, and twirls the globe 


like a mop, thrusting it into the furnace very 
often, to prevent its cooling. It swells and 
spreads, and reflects the flames on its film- 
like surface; the hole enlarges, and the edge 
curls back, till the globe looks like a vast 
lamp-shade. As the twirling continues, the 
edge folds backwards, more and more, till it 
makes a tubular ring all round. Suddenly, 
this ring bursts, and ‘its substance melts into 
the flattening material which it surrounds, 
and the whole becomes a disc, or circular 
plate, of from fifty to sixty inches in diameter, 
of the same thickness throughout, except just 
round the rod in the centre. The plate is 
carried to the annealing kiln, and there is 
tilted with a “fork,” until it stands on its 
edge—the foremost of a regiment of discs, 
separated from each other by bars. Window- 
panes are to be cut out of it, by-and-bye; and 
the thick part, in the centre, is to glaze out- 
houses and the like. 

The heat from these last-seen furnaces is 
tremendous. The men do what they can to 
shield themselves from it. They wear masks 
—gauze, fastened to the rim of an old hat. 
One holds a wooden screen before the face of 
another, and all are as quick as possible, both 
for their own sakes and that of the glass, 
Still, it is a marvel how they can bear it. 
We are told that it is by their working very 
moderately, as to time—four or five days (of 
seven hours) in a week. Thirty-five hours in 
a week are considered a fair share of work for 


we saw treated, becomes the great | 





work until another is put in. Thus, their time 
is spent between arduous toil and leisure ; 
and this circumstance points to the expediency 
of furnishing them with amusement which 
may make their leisure harmless. The public- 
house used to be a terrible temptation to men 
so tired, heated, and thirsty ; and to many it 
is so still. Of late, reading-rooms have been 
opened, which appear to be an inestimable 
resource, There the workman may enter at 
any hour during the day, and find a good fire, 
a table covered with newspapers and other 
periodicals, and some comrades reading the 
news. There is a goodand increasing libr ary ; 
and the men may take the books home, and 
are encouraged to do so, that they may spend 
the evenings with their families. 

We have still to see how the sheet-glass 
becomes smooth and polished. It has to 
undergo three processes more ; — grinding, 
smoothing, and polishing. Probably. the first 
thing every stranger does on entering the 
grinding-room is to burst out a-laughing,— 
the machinery is so grotesque ;—so like being 
alive and full of attectations. It is patent 
machinery: the exclusive possession of this 
house. One sheet is moved about upon 
another with a movement like that by a 
human arm, scrubbing and grinding; and 
the repetition of this, ‘by scores of machines 
in rows, produces a most ludicrous effect. 
The sheets have been properly squared before 
by being cut with a glazier’s diamond. The 
grinding now, with sand between the sheets, 
takes three hours for each side; and they 
come out of the process opaque, but without 
seams or serious blemishes. They must be 
smoothed by hand; and this is done by 
women, who rub them with fine emery, and 
remove any remaining specks. From forty 
to fifty women are employed in this work at 
long tables, where their action is very grace- 
ful, as they bend over their work, and use 
the steady and equable pressure required. 
The polishing is done by machinery, in the 
same sort of red apartment, filled with red 
machines, tended by red work-people, which 
was described in the account of Plate-glass 
making, at page 433, of our second volume. 
The noise here is horrible. Noise and rouge, 
and the tyranny of the rolling presses over 
the tortured sheets, bound down immovable, 
give an infernal aspect to the place, very 
unlike some things that remain to be seen. 

We pass through more and more of these 
vast rooms, each of which would contain a 
house. One is full of glass shades, of all 
sizes, from that which would cover a life-size 
statue, to such as would preserve butterflies 
from dust. In a closet, opening out of this 
room, a man is plying the wheeled diamond 
with a weight and measure, carefully cutting 
the bottom of shades true and even. Here 
are bell-glasses for fern-houses, and some 
with a trough for water round the edge. 
Here, too, are shades made to order, for 
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particular objects,—as a group of statuary, 
—where the back of the shade is wider than 
the front. In another room, boys are cutting 
little squares of glass on marked counters, 
with rulers and glaziers’ diamonds. These 
are to cover miniatures and daguerreotypes ; 
but where they can all go to—many thou- 
sands in a week—we cannot conceive. The 
demand from America is very great, we are 
told: but it seems to us, that if all American 
and English children were to amuse them- 
selves with breaking the glasses of minia- 
tures, what we now see in this room would 
repair the damage. Ifsuch be the quantity 
of glass in bits, it may be conceived what the 
amount must bein sheets. We pass hundreds 
and thousands set on edge. MHandfuls of 
straw are thrust between the plates to keep 
them apart ; aud in rooms near there is a 
vast packing always going on. 

The conclusion of our survey is charming. 
We find men, women, and boys painting and 
enamelling glass. A sheet is covered smooth 
with a white enamel, which has itself much 
of the character of glass. Slips of brass, with 
patterns cut out, are laid on the enamel, and 
rubbed over, so as to leave the pattern clear. 
It is, in fact, stencilling ; only, instead of 
laying on paint through the holes in the 
pattern, the enamel beneath is» rubbed off 
there. A woman is covering a sheet all over, 
except a border, with some thick black sub- 
stance. This sheet is to be embossed. The 
border is to be corroded by an acid, and she 
is protecting all the rest of the surface by 
this covering. An artist is painting a broad 
border with the blue iris—as beautiful as life 
—and convolvulus and poppies. The panes 
of lanterns are almost as astonishing for 
quantity as the miniature glasses; and ex- 
tremely various in patterns. But we should 
never have done, if we told what pretty things 
we saw; or if we entered into details about 
the schools ; or described the life and con- 
dition of the twelve hundred work-people 
connected with this vast establishment. - 

There was a certain fountain in the centre 
of a certain Exhibition which need not be 
described, because everybody knows it. We 
have been to see how that fountain was made, 
and have had the honour—a somewhat 
laborious one—of lifting some of its portions ; 
a shell, a spike, an ornament or two, each of 
which required the whole strength of an un- 
practised person to raise from the ground. 
The weight of the fountain, before the 
trimming and dressing, was upwards of four 
tons. Mr. Osler engaged three railway car- 
riages (passenger train) to convey it to 
London, he taking his own seat in a fourth. 
A wall was built in the centre of the transept 
for the foundation of this beautiful structure ; 
and the building up was done slowly and 
garefully. When the Queen and Prince Albert 
walked round the screen which surrounded 
the work which Mr. Osler was superintending 
within, they could not have imagined—for 
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none but the artificer could—what would be 
the beauty of this transparent shaft, with its 
streams of water falling like a veil around it, 
when the slanting sunlight from the roof 
touched it, and sent thousands of gleams and 
sparkles through it. It could be, and it was, 
removed in one night; but many were the 
anxious nights and weary days which passed 
over the making of it. If the Messrs. Osler 
could have devoted their works and their 
people wholly to the making of this fountain, 
it would have been pleasant enough ; but it 
had to be done in addition to their ordinary 
business ; and desperately hard work it was. 

We saw how some of its parts were made, 
in seeing how ornamental glass — vases, 
pitchers, decanters, chandeliers, and many 
fancy articles, come out of the hands of the 
workmen. Of the earlier processes of the art 
we need not speak, as they resemble those 
which were described long ago; but there is 
one circumstance which ought to be noted ; 
the form of the great chimney of the glass- 
house. Mr. Osler knows what he is about in 
matters of science ; and he perceived that the 
prejudice in favour of a chimney with a 
narrow top was a mistake. He determined 
to build his the same width, inside, all the 
way up. Perhaps, if he had to do it over 
again, he might even make it wider at the 
top, as the heated air requires plenty of room 
for expansion and escape. Some people 
thought the plan a very odd one, and said 
there could be no proper draught. Every- 
thing else about this carefully planned glass- 
house was capital; but who ever heard of 
such a chimney for a glass-house? There it 
is, however, resting upon strong pillars; and 
with such a draught, that at times the 
business is to moderate it. 

Passing the mixing rooms, the puts, the 
melting, the blowing, we give a momeut’s 
attention to the method of forming a decanter 
or pitcher. The workman sits in a “ chair” 
—a bench with two long arms to it—and 
rolls his iron pipe or tube, with the left hand 
on these arms, to keep the soft glass in shape, 
while with the right he applies a pair of tongs 
to fashioning the neck of his decanter, or 
claret-jug, or whatever it may be. It is a 
pretty sight; and so are the long vistas of 
glass, in the kiln first, and then in the “lear” 
—the milder oven, in which the annealing of 
the smaller articles is done. We leave the 
glass-house, and travel to the manufactery, 
where we see how the drops for chandeliers, 
and all manner of arms and branches, are 
made, and how the cuttings, and polishings, 
and putting together are done. Here is a 
deaf and dumb man casting drops and 
“ spangles,” as small square drops are called. 
Why not? Hearing and speech are not 
required for this work ; and there he sits 
diligent and still. One wonders what he 
thinks about, all the while. He tosses a bit 
of coal into his little furnace, every minute or 
so. The coal is on his right hand, and on his 
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left are the “lumps” of flint-glass he is to]the other, it is lifted against it, which in- 


use. He pushes forward one at a time into 
the heat before the fire, that it may be 
warming for its work. With his left hand he 
holds the rod, on the end of which is the 
“Jump” he is using ; and in his right is the 
mould in which the drops are to be formed. 
He melts his lump, and lays a yellow trail 
into his mould, and shuts down the lid upon 
it. Out comes the drop, three-sided, rough, 
and attached to the lump. He knocks it off, 
= aa it on one side, and begins another. 

Jhen he comes near the end of his lump, he 
makes smaller drops and “ spangles,” until 
only enough remains to fasten on the new lump 
which has been roasting in preparation. The 
place is lighted only by the furnace fires. 
The glare is intense to the workman on his 
stool ; and his sight would suffer if the day- 
light were mixed with it: so he darkens the 
window. 

We find women at work in the next place 
we enter. Wheels are whirling and whizzing, 
and the drops are first ground smooth, and 
then polished. The most wonderful thing is, 
the skill with which the facets of a drop or 
spangle are ground by the eye. Ridges meet 
at the top ; planes slope away to the side, with 
a regularity truly mysterious to the novice. 
Out come the drops, smooth in their edges, 
polished in their sides, and with the obtuse 
angles at their ends all without a fault. It is 
a wonderful education of eye and touch. 

In the moulding of the pendants, holes 
were made, by wires standing up in the 
mould. Hooks and eyes have to be inserted 
in these holes, and in the plates to which they 
are to hang. Girls insert these, and put the 
parts together. 

There is a long and peopled apartment, 
called the metal-room, where the metallic 
parts of chandeliers, &c., are prepared. But 
more interesting, because more unlike other 
manufactures, is the glass-cutting, which pro- 
ceeds in a vast right-angled room, where 
whole rows of iron mills, as they are called, 


are at work. Above each wheel or “mill” | 


is a funnel, which drops sand and water on 
the edge of the wheel. It is, in fact, the sand 
which cuts the pattern—the mill being the 
means of applying it. Down dribbles and 
drips the sand ; whizz goes the wheel; the 
glass held to the edge vibrates and seethes ; 
and, after being dipped in the tub of water 
at each man’s elbow, it shows the desired 
form and pattern; the curve, or the facet ; 
the star, or the Greek border, or the flower 
and leaf garland. To save some kinds of 
articles which are slender, or much curved, 
from too strong a vibration, clay is plastered 
into hollows or angles. Some of the work is, 
necessarily, “ underhand,” though everybody 
préfers the “ overhand” process: that is, it is 
more convenient and easy, and catches more 
sand, to hold the article to the upper part of 
the wheel than to the under. In the one 
case, the glass is thrust against the wheel ; in 





volves the holding the whole weight of the 
article, while much less sand finds its way to 
the right place. The work is both laborious 
and anxious. One article may require a succes- 
sion of mills; and it may be spoiled in any one 
stage of the manufacture. Here is the anxiety 
of the case. In metal-working, all is pretty 
secure when once the model is obtained, and 
the first casting is found to succeed. In the 
glass manufacture, each article must stand on 
its own merits, and the thousandth requires 
as much pains as the first. Those pains have 
their reward, however, as some of our readers 
may be aware, if they have overheard remarks 
on the collection of graceful and brilliant glass- 
ware, in the Messrs. Osler’s rooms in London, 
Another kind of tribute arrived lately from a 
very distant place. The Messrs. Osler had sent 
to Egypt, by order of the Viceroy, two pairs 
of crystal glass candelabra, ten feet bigh, 
The Viceroy is so delighted with them, that 
he has sent them—who would guess where 1— 
to the tomb of the Prophet, at Medina ; where, 
as his Highness’s Secretary observes, they 
will be the admiration of hundreds of thou- 
sands of pilgrim worshippers. It is a singular 
destination of Birmingham products—to keep 
watch over the pair of genii, who are keeping 
watch over the Prophet in his tomb ; reminding 
him of his good and evil deeds, and balancing 
the account which his resurrection is to 
settle. How very far have they travelled 
over sea and land, to stand within those iron 
rails, and under the charge of the forty 
eunuchs who keep guard there! It is a 
symbolic incident, indicating the spread of 
British arts among the remotest regions, and 
the strangest races and faiths on earth, 
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Exceptine Hungary and Poland, the most 
numerous crowd of nobles in the world is to 
be found in Spain ; and here, again, the crowd 
is thicker in Castile and in the Basque pro- 
vinces, especially in Alava, than elsewhere. | 
In the last-mentioned district, indeed, almost | 
every peasant is Hijo de Algo (the son of 
something), or, in short, Hidalgo. 

In what are called everywhere the good | 
old times, the Spanish nobility possessed many | 
privileges, and among others was one which | 
still exists ; viz, they do not stand up to be | 
hanged for any crime, but have the right of | 
taking a chair, and being strangled in a com- | 
fortable manner. This punishment is called | 
“El Garrote noble.” The nobles claim a | 
right to be addressed as “Tu” (thou) by the | 
sovereign, signifying that they are thus ac- 
knowledged as his peers. They are divided 
into three ranks. In the first come the 
Grandees, who claim equality by birth with | 
the king, and derive their origin, at some time | 
or other, from one of the reigning families; | 
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then follow the Z%twlados, formerly called 
“Ricos ombres,” to which class belong the 
Counts, Barons, and Marquisses, who are not 
grandees ; and lastly, the numerous Hidalgos, 
or infanzones, many of whom are in the 
utmost misery of poverty, answering, in some 
respects, to the one-spurred nobles, created 
by Maria Theresa in Hungary, or the Pro- 
vincial Barons of France, in the beginning of 
the eighteenth cerftury. 

The grandees of Spain are altogether an 
anomaly in our own railroad century. Men- 
tally and physically degenerated, crippled in 
mind and body, they saunter, now-a-days, so 
listlessly about the streets of Madrid, that it 
is scarcely possible to believe them the 
descendants of those men who fought so long 
and bravely in old time against the Moors, 
who scorned privation, and became the theme 
of song and story; men who, through good 
and evil fortune, struggled on and knew no 
rest till the banners of the Cross were floating 
upon the battlements and minarets of Granada, 
and reflected themselves in the waves of the 
Xenil and the Darro. 

The grandees of to-day appear to be below 
the weakness of ambition. Unlike their 
hardy forefathers, they are so bred into the 
ways of wealth, that dressing is a labour to 
them, and even eating and drinking seem, in 
the vulgar forms at any rate, to be a bore. 
They pass the night in revelry, and doze away 
the day. They go out at four, five, or six 
o’clock in the afternoon, according to the time 
| of year, usually in close carriages, with the 
windows carefully closed, even in summer: 
| they show themselves for a short time in the 
Prado, or the “ Fuente Castellana,” pleasure- 
grounds, without the town, and so kill time 
till dinner. While the Spanish grandee 
wastes his life, the “Intendant” (agent) of 
his immense estates usually mismanages them 
in a prudent way, certain that he shall never 
fall into disgrace while he provides money 
daily for the follies of his lord. The result of 
this is naturally that the grandees are misera- 
bly indebted, and according to all appearance 
will soon be utterly beggared, their properties 
passing into the hands of the prudent “ In- 
tendants,” who are usually their chief creditors. 

Among so large a body there are, of course, 
exceptions. The Duke de Rivas, for instance, 
stands honourably out from many of his equals, 
Poet and scholar, wise and brave, he is an ex- 
ample of manliness, of feeling of honesty of 
purpose, and active beneficence, which the 
nobles of any land might be proud to imitate. 

A few years ago, when the strife of parties 
ran so high that it would seem impossible for 
any Spaniard to have been uninterested in the 
struggle, what was the part played by the 
grandees ? During the whole of that wretched 
period they held aloof. They passed their 
time in strange tranquillity in Paris or in 
London, and sent their homage to Don Carlos 
or to Queen Christina, even as the case might 
be, as fortune gave a master or a mistress to 
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these dignified incapables. Only two, the 
Count of Via Manuel, and the Count of 
Campo Alanza, displayed any valour, and of 
these the first was taken prisoner of war, and 
shot by the express order of Don Carlos ; the 
other fell, sword in hand, at the storming of 
Luchana. Scarcely, however, was the treaty 
of Bergara concluded by the treason of Maroto, 
when the grandees hurried back to Madrid, 
and flocked to the feet of the young Queen, 
mutually outbidding each other in protesta- 
tions of attachment and allegiance. 

The whole of the ancient nobility of Spain 
consists of about fifty families ; some of these, 
such as the Dukes of Osuna and Medina-Celi, 
possess six or eight dukedoms, and as many 
titles of count and marquis. Thus, for 
example, the present Duke of Osuna, of the 
house of Giron, is also Duke of Arcos, of 
Bejar, of Gandia, of Infantado, of Lerma, of 
Pastrana, of Placentia, and of Benavente. 
His estates, which, like Berkeley Castle, for 
the most part belong to the titles, are im- 
mense ; and one which he inherited in 1845, 
with the dukedom of Infantado, is said to be 
alone worth nearly a million sterling. The 
present possessor of the title of Alva is the 
Duke of Berwick, an illegitimate descendant 
of our James the Second. The family name 
of the Duke of Medina-Celi (said to be the 
richest of all the Spanish grandees) is the 
famous one of Fernandez de Cordova, descend- 
ing, in a direct line, from the great hero, who 
stands among the worthies of the nation next 
in esteem to the Cid Campeador. 

All grandees are born knights grand cross 
of the order of Charles the Third, of the 
Immaculate Conception. They are also either 
knights of Alcantara or Calatrava, or of St 
Jago de Compostella, and Montesa ; but these 
four military orders of knighthood, once so 
celebrated among the chivalry of Christendom, 
have lost all significance of merit, and are now 
merely badges of distinction for the old no- 
bility. The only order which still claims 
respect among military men in Spain, is that 
of the Holy Ferdinand, which is not hereditary. 
and, according to statutes, can be bestowed 
only for personal bravery in battle. 

The grandees are divided into two classes. 
The grandees of the first class appear before 
the monarch without uncovering their heads ; 
they take off their hats only while kissing 
hands, or when personally addressed by 
Majesty. The grandees of the second class 
must appear uncovered, and may only put on 
their hats after they have kissed hands ; of 
course they also must stand uncovered while 
they are speaking with the sovereign. 

There are no other privileges that have not 
been run away with by the constitution. It 
abolished even the law of entail,—a great boon 
to the country, but a death blow to the 
nobles. By-and-bye, perhaps, agriculture 
may be benefited, as the possessors of small 
estates will be likely to look after their land 
more. There are, altogether, sixty-seven 
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ducal titles in Spain, and with them, for the la real carta personal, or certificate of identity, 
most part, is joined a grandeeship of the first | Should the first heir not be able thus to take 
class. The oldest doleden is that of Bene- 





vente, and it is among the titles of the Duke 
of Osuna, who is thus the premier noble of 
Spain. ‘This title was created in 1461, Then 
follow the titles of Alva Medina-Celi, Arcos, 
Grandia, and some others, all of the fifteenth 
century. The youngest titles are those of the 
Duke of Valencia (Narvaez), 1847, Tarrancon, 
a brother of Munoz, the soldier of fortune, who 
married Queen Christina, 1848 ; and Saragossa, 
possessed by the famous defender of that 
town, General Palazon, whose heroism was 
only rewarded at last under the ministry of 
Narvaez. 

With these recent dukedoms, however, no 
estates were bestowed, and their only privi- 
lege consists in that of kissing hands on gala 
days a few minutes sooner than more ancient 
nobility of lower grades. 

The number of Marquisates is five hun- 
dred and twenty-four, only four dating so far 
back as the fifteenthcentury. The first marquis 
in Spain was the famous scholar and natural 
philosopher, Villena (1445), who, like all clever 
men in the good old times, was believed by his 
contemporaries to be a dealer with the devil. 
The present possessor of this title is the Duke 
of Frias. Most of the marquisates, however, 
belong to the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries; no less than one hundred 
and thirty-four have been made in the century 
to which we ourselves belong. 

There are three hundred and ninety-eight 
Counts, and among them many of the most 
famous names in Spanish story, such as the 
Count de Valencia de Don Juan (1387), the 
Count de Trastamaro (1445), Trevino (1493). 
Of Viscounts there are forty-eight ; of Barons 
forty, mostly creations of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. All the dukes are 
grandees, and many of the marquisses, counts, 
and viscounts, but not any of the barons, who 
are the lowest order of the nobility. Those 
who are not grandees are called simply Z%tw- 
dados. They are less connected with the 
court, and usually live upon their own estates, 
which thus mostly show better signs of care 
and culture than the others. Under these lords 
the peasantry are not quite naked, and have 
now and then something more solid than 
pomegranates for their dinner. 

At this moment, perhaps, the nobles of 
Spain are displaying no abatement of their 
| .ostentation and extravagance, but their latter 
day is near, Most of the entailed estates are 
hopelessly encumbered, and must shortly pass 
into the hands of creditors. Where this 
is not the case they will be divided by the 
new laws of succession. Then there 
another law that makes the pessibility of 
their existence as a large class, for another 
century, extremely difficult. Every new heir 
to a title must pay a sum of money to the 
government before he can lay claim to his 
privilege ; for this he obtains what is called 
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up the title, any of the collaterals may do so; | 
but if on account of the magnitude of the 
sum all should refuse, the title then becomes 
extinct. 

Then, again, when the several heirs to one 
estate cannot agree about the terms of its 
division, it has to be sold, and the title travels 
with it to the purchaser. Should any un- 
authorised person use a title, he is liable toa 
fine of double the sum fixed to be paid for it 
in law by an heir; and having been thus made 
to pay double for his whistle, it is taken from 
him. 
The title of duke costs 500,000 reals, or | 
about £5000; a marquis, who is at the same 
time a grandee, pays 300,000 ; if not a grandee, | 
200,000 ; a count being a grandee, 250,000; | 
otherwise, 150,000. A viscount pays 100,000, 
and a baron 80,000 reals to government, as 
the fine on entering into possession. Only | 
one person in a family is permitted to wear | 
the title, as with us. Before the abolition of | 
majorities, it was customary for the heir 
apparent to be also titled ; but this is now no | 
longer the case. The younger branches of the | 
family go by the family name, without any | 
addition. 

In the year 1847, when the present Duke 
of Medina-Celi succeeded to his property, he 
found himself no less than thirty-six-fold a 
grandee, and had, therefore, to settle the fol- 
lowing little bill, made out in this form by 
government :— 


H. G. the Duke of Medina-Celi, 
Dr. to the Royal Treasury of Spain. | 
To 6 Titles of Duke . . 3,000,000 reals, 
», 14 Marquisates 4,200,000 ,, 
» 16 Countships . 4,000,000 ,, 


Total 11,200,000 reals. 


Or about £112,000, which must have shaken | 
the accumulations on the rents a little. | 
Besides this expenditure of money, there | 
must be a great sacrifice of time and ink, | 
whenever his grace wishes to sign his six-and- 
thirty names. A humbler Spanish grandee, | 
who was once benighted, knocked at a lonely 
inn. When asked the usual “ Quien es?” (who | 
is there ?) he replied, “ Don Diego de Mendoza | 
Silva Ribiera Guzman Pimentel Osorio Ponce | 
de Leon Zuniga, Acuiia Teller y Giron, | 
Sandoval y Roxas, Velasco Man” He had 
not nearly finished when the landlord ex- | 
claimed, shutting his window, “ Go with God! 
There is not room for half of you.” 
In 1836, the Cortez thought proper to | 
abolish all tithes of whatever kind soever, 
without indemnity of any sort to their pos 
sessors. Many of the tithes being, as with us, 
in the hands of laymen, this loss fell heavily | 
on the nobles; and the Marquis de St. Jago | 
lost no less than 80,000 reals a year. In fact | 
it ruined him, there being only a very insig- 
nificant estate joined with the title ; but the 
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Count de Quale suffered a still heavier blow, 
in losing a tithe of all the receipts of the 
post-office, an immense income in these dege- 
nerate letter-writing days. 

The higher nobles are usually quite as un- 
| willing as they are unfit to serve the state. 
Now and then, indeed, when government de- 
sires to be well represented by some splendid 
| embassy, it takes advantage of the grandee 
| passion for display, and despatches one of the 
class on a foreign mission; but then he is 
usually sent in company with some shrewd 
| secretary, who performs the work. 

Lastly, the Hidalgos. ‘To this class belong, 
| almost entirely, the small house and land- 
| owners, and the greater part of the persons 
employed by government. Fortune, on the 
| whole, however, deals but hardly with them. 
|. But never mind, whichever way the winds of 
| fate may blow, the weathercock of his pros- 
|| perity, the genuine creak of a Hidalgo never 
| changes ; whether he owned Peru or a pome- 
granate, he would be Hidalgo still. His very 
| walk betrays him; you can see him afar off| 
snuffing the air, and know him by his knees 
|| so close together, and his feet so wide apart. 
| Almost a third part of the nation is said to 
| belong to this class; and it is surprising how 
it nevertheless keeps up its distinctive cha- 
|| racter, and how carefully fathers and mothers 
| will warn their offspring from the horrors of | 
those so-called misalliances, which might yet | 
regenerate and save them from contempt. It 
| is a melancholy farce to see how these great | 
minuows insist on the proofs of ancestry be- 
fore contracting marriage with a stranger, and 
how every act of social intercourse is encum- 
bered with forms and ceremonies, one more | 
ridiculous than the other. No Hidalgo may} 
| become a public executioner, a butcher, crier, | 
or the landlord of an inn, if he will not lose 
his rank and become incapable of holding any 
other office. In every peculiarity the ishabi- 
tants of the Basque provinces, said to be all 
Hidalgos, bear away the palm; and one, so 
late as the reign of Philip V, is said to have 
written on his marriage contract, “Don X. 
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noble come el Rey” (noble as the King) ; though 
that, to be sure, very often is not saying much. 

On the whole, Spain may be said to be in 
the blest condition, pictured in the eloquent 
prayer once og up by anoble Poet at present 
roaming in the Woods and Forests. It holds 
no high place among nations, but it has its 
“old Nobility” left—and plenty of it. Spain 
can want nothing more. 


OUR HOUSE, 


May a comfortable person talk about his 
comfort? Let me speak. Our house stands 
on the site of a rookery. Our viaduct of a 
street has been elevated above the level of one 
of the most fetid, ill-drained, and disreputable 
parts of Westminster. But a few years ago, 
it required a stout heart, a strong arm, and a 
light purse, to walk from Parliament Street 
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to our house after nightfall. There were 
narrow, dirty, ill-drained streets, gin-palaces, 
night houses, smelters’ dens, where the 
“kettle was always kept boiling,” to receive 
and melt down the ill-gotten gold and silver 
which sturdy, grim-visaged men, and haggard, 
hardy women, brought from all parts of the 
town. A few years ago, the site of our street 
was to Westminster what the “ Mint” still 
is to the other bank of the river—the home 
and the breeding-place of fever, dysentery, 
and crime, neighbour to virtuous poverty and 
hopeless suffering. Philanthropic adventurers 
undertook expeditions across our district, but 
on such occasions they were escorted by the 
police ; and even with this protection they 
were advised to leave their watches and 
jewellery in some place of safety. 

All this is changed now. The Board of 
Health, and the Improvement Commission, 
have been at work in our district. They 
have cleansed it and ventilated it. They 
have made drains, and cut it in all directions 
with broad long streets. What they have 
done for the people who thronged in the little 
houses—upon whom they are now pressed— 
Heaven knows! Our street was the first 
improvement finished, and it was opened with 
great ceremony. 

For every foul hut pulled down, there 
ought to be a fair one built, or other lodging 
space provided for the miserable people 
“cleared away.” If not, of course we only 
aggravate the misery which we affect to put 
more out of sight. How the case may be in 
this respect as regards our street, I do not 
know, but in itself it is a great improvement. 
It is ail very well, some said, to put down a 
rookery and make a long street, but who 
would take the building-ground in such a 
locality, and who would build the houses such 
a street required? and if the houses were 
built, who would take them? That was the 
question, and they paused for a reply. 

While they still were pausing, our house 
was runup. It is a large house, with dozens 
of windows. It is three stories high; it has 
above thirty rooms, and looks like a castle ; 
but none of us can say it is “his castle.” 
None of us can shut the house-door, put the 
key in his pocket, take in provisions through 
a loophole, and defy the sheriff’s officers. One 
of the chief peculiarities of our house is, that 
a man must not be in debt if he would live 
in it. Our house, in fact, is built on the plan 
of the large Paris houses, to make up half-a- 
dozen homesteads, and accommodate half-a- 
dozen families. It is like one of the hotels 
in the Faubourg du Roule, specially improved 
and adapted for the use of English families. 
It has no French back-doors and back-stairs ; 
nor is our house made to assemble all social 
ranks and grades under the same roof. Our 
house is built on the same plan throughout. 
The upper floors are exactly on the same 
scale as the lower ones ; they have the same 
accommodation, and are let at very much the 
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same price. I cannot, of course, be expected 
to divulge the secrets of our account-books ; 
and it will be enough to say, that our rents 
would command for each of us the sole pos- 
session of a small house, in one of the streets 
contiguous to our suburban square. We have 
resigned the right of having our “house for 
our castle,” and we have the advantage of 
airy, roomy dwellings, in the immediate 
vicinity of the business and pleasure quarters 
of the town. 

At the bottom of the plan of our house, 
there is a reasonable co-operative principle. 
The houses of the great and wealthy of this 
world are in the immediate vicinity of the 
great squares and thoroughfares of the town ; 
they are conspicuous, easily accessible, and 
their inmates avoid those long and wearisome 
town travels, which those must undertake 
who seek decent and comfortable quarters in 
the suburbs. The houses of the great have 
spacious halls and apartments, and commo- 
dious, safe, and roomy stairs. None of our 
purses, I believe, could command all these 
advantages, if each of us desired to have his 
“castle” to himself; but a rational spirit of 
combination steps in, and supplies us with 
all—with a situation near the centre of the 
town, with large, comfortable rooms, and 
magnificent stairs. Our house has all the 
advantages of a great house, without its cares; 
our porter (for we have a porter) maintains 
its privacy ; and the open door of our house 


is more secure from intrusion than the heavy- 


barred and brass-knockered doors of our 
friends in other parts of London. 

I said before that our house consists of 
three stories. Of these each is divided into 
two habitations of five rooms, that run from 
the public stairs, by a most mysterious-look- 
ing, dark polished door, with a bronze handle 
and bell-knob at the side. A visitor ascends 
the stairs (of which the windings form a large 
shaft for ventilation), and demands admittance 
to one of our habitations. A gentle pull at 
the bell—a low soft ringing in some myste- 
rious locality within, and the door is imme- 
diately opened by a comfortable servant, 
whose cosey looks show that though fully 
occupied, she is not overburdened with labour. 
For the servants in our house have no door- 
steps and stairs to clean. All this rough 
work is taken from them by the porter. Then, 
as for the interior, a single look will tell the 
visitor how easy it must be to keep order in 
a house which seems to be made for comfort 
and cleanliness. As you look along the lofty 
corridor (which receives its light from a large 
window of painted glass, communicating with 
the central shaft, which, in its turn, lets in a 
flood of sunlight through a skylight on the 
roof), you see the doors opening to the right 
and left into the various sitting and sleeping 
rooms; each door with its china handle and 
finger-plates. Let him open the first door. 
He will peep into a kitchen, fitted up in 
splendid gle, with massive shelves and 
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dressers, marble slabs, gas-burners, aud all 
fittings which do not usually belong to private 
houses. For the dust and refuse, a door 
communicates by means of an inclined plane 
with the dust-shaft. The kitchen has its 
water-pipes, and the range its gas-stoves, 
Now let me praise our rooms. Exquisite 
paper-hangings and costly fixtures every- 
where! Surely the landlord of “ our house” 
must be a very liberal man. Liberal, true! 
but prudent also; for our house, with its six 
families, pays double the rent which it would 
be possible for him to obtain in any other 
manner. It is an odd humour, but our land- 
lord has a horror of “Chambers.” It is his 
ambition to build small houses in a large 
house ; and he lets them to none but families, 
Bachelors have applied in vain: vainly have 
spinsters exerted their powers of persuasion. 
He remained obdurate ; only the married and 
the children would have roofs to cover them, 
if all landlords resembled ours. 

“But,” asks a friend, “is the speculation 
likely to answer?” It has answered beyond 
the speculator’s boldest hopes. Heére we are 
with our banisters unfinished, with our stairs 
and corridors partially still in the possession 
of workmen ; here we are, people from various 
parts of the town, each clinging to his allot- 
ment, and preferring the necessary discom- 
forts of this domicile to the hearthstones 
and door-steps of the Englishman’s Castle. 
But who are the tenants? Who should they 
be but people whose avocations call them to 
the centre of the town, whose means are too 
small, or who are too prudent to live in houses 
in Pall Mall or St. James’s Square, who 
detest lodgings, and who cannot live in the 
Temple or Lincoln’s Inn? There are thou- 
sands of such in this large town; and there 
will soon, I hope, be a dozen landlords who 
will build for their use and comfort club- 
homes, such as that which I inhabit. 


HOW TO BE AN EVERGREEN. 


Ir old Fitz-Baynard, of the Old Fellows’ 
lodge of Odd Fellows, would listen to my 
advice--old man as I am—TI could give him 
a hint how to make himself a little less ridi- 
culous to our club. He looks like the choleric, 
retired uncle, in all the farces at the Hay- 
market Theatre. Doesn’t he know that 
his camlet roquelaire, with a poodle collar, 
has been superseded, five outer-garments 
deep? Its only merit is, that it hides that 
absurd, sparrow-tailed, blue dress-coat, with 
gilt buttons, which he is so fond of but- 
toning tightly up to his chin. Five-and- 
twenty years ago, he wore his coat stuffed 
and wadded all over, like that, and close- 
buttoned up, with the exception of the third 
button from the top; where, to this day, he 
stuffs in his crimson pocket - handkerchief, 
which always hangs—accidentally, of course— 
half out. But what is to hide that chimney- 
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pot hat, with a broad, turned-up brim? or 
those boots, coming to a point, like a pair of 
flat-irons ? His eye-glass would be all right 
enough if he would keep it in his eye, and 
look about him; though that heavy bunch 
of seals, with their stones the colour of an- 
chovy sauce, dangling by a broad bit of black 
ribbon, is a positive eyesore. Then why is 
he continually disparaging young people? 
Let me tell him young men are the blood of 
the nation ; they keep the world in motion. 
Our club calls itself the “ Youthful Britons,” 
not because we are all young fellows, but 
because our taste and opinions are exactly 
opposed to those of old Fitz~-Baynard. Three- 
score years, with us, is no objection to a 
man, so long as he keeps his head up, 
and does not hold the belief that whatever is 
is right, and that whatever is not, oughtn’t 
to be. Our opinion. is, that things gene- 
rally might be a ,great deal better than 
they are; and that, whether in fashions, 
politics, or social economics, when a man 
comes forward to do a little good, even though 
he should propose to disturb the existing 
order of things a little, he is entitled to fair 
play. If any member uses the word “ Utopian” 
we fine him. Not that we believe that there 
are not many things well deserving of that 
adjective ; but, firstly, because we have seen so 
many Utopian schemes pass into realities, 
that we are suspicious of it; and, secondly, 
because the word, from the time of Sir Thomas 
More downwards, has been so much abused 
that we think every honest man ought to 
scratch it out of his dictionary. Why, the 
very steel pen with which I write this, was 
once an Utopian steel pen—a new-fangled 
pen—a mere toy—a thing that never could 
and never would supersede the good, old, 
stout goose-quill, that you went cutting away, 
and notching, and slitting up the middle, 
and pointing, and nibbing every quarter of an 
hour. There was not an old man in the three 
kingdoms—unless it was a schoolmaster, sick 
of hearing little boys standing of a row beside 
his desk all day, with the eternal refrain of 
“Pleasir, will you mend my pen ?”—who did 
not say that they would not answer. In vain 
we pointed to the increase of the number who 
were taught to write, the spread of litera- 
ture, and the insufficiency of all the geese in 
the kingdom to the growing demand for 
feathers. They shook their heads, “You 
will do as you please, sir; but give me a 
good, strong-barrelled goose-quill.” And so 
say their survivors to this day. They don’t 
believe in the millions of grosses that are said 
to be made in Birmingham every day. “ They 
don’t know. Zhey never see anything but 
quills wherever they go. Where are they 
all, if such a number is made?” If there 
had been none but old men, we should have 
had no steel pens to this day. But the boys 
took them up. They wrote the Creed with 
them in the size of a split-pea ; they did the 
Ten Commandments, and illustrated them 
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with spread eagles and cherubim, and set 
them up in the windows of steel-pen makers, 
until there was no shutting the eyes tostheir 
merits, and a revolution was partially accom- 
plished. We all use steel penstoa man. I 
will add that when that admirable invention, 
a candle which requires no snuffing, was uni- 
versally decided to be fandangle, we unani- 
mously adopted it; and have never had a 
pair of snuffers on our tables since. 

When Mr. Winsor lighted his house with 
gas, the Edinburgh Review said it wouldn’t 
do ; and the Fitz-Baynards of 1805 applauded, 
and thought they and the reviewers had put 
it out forever. Now, even Westminster Hall 
—the last place where a man would look for 
novelty —is lighted with it, When I look 
around me, and see the endless variety of 
new-fangled things, which it has been con- 
fidently said a thousand times “would never 
do,” which have now become familiar servants, 
or absolute necessaries, I am inclined to pro- 
pose that the word “ Utopian” be reinstated ; 
and that its employment, in a youthful Bri- 
tonian sense, be henceforth encouraged. Have 
we not Utopian Railways, and Utopian Ragged 
Schools ; impossible Telegraphs ; ruinous Free 
Trade, and dangerous County Courts—where 
plaintiff and defendant are admitted to give 
evidence, in direct opposition to one of the 
most venerable law maxims, in the immortal 
Latin language ; all in full operation, and the 
constitution as sound as ever? Why, then, 
should we shrink from admitting that the 
abolition of the Court of Chancery is some- 
what Utopian; and that the demolition of 
Temple Bar, and removal of Smithfield and 
slaughter-houses, are notions a little tainted 
with fandangleism ? 

Personally, I do not mind acknowledging 
that I am fond of ngvelty. I like to be up to 
the time. One or two instances will suffice 
to show what I mean. [ can remember 
Kemble, Cooke, Elliston, Kean, and the legiti- 
mate drama, for example ; but I never talk 
about them, because I like the opera. I 
believe the notes of Mario, in the “ Prophet,” 
to be at least as pleasing to the ear as the 
rolling 7’s of the late Mr. Kemble. Many a 
pleasant day I have spent outside the stage- 
coach ; but I do not grumble at railways. If 
any man says you cannot enjoy a sight of the 
country from a railway carriage, I differ with 
him. If he says you have no time to observe 
a hedge or a post against your nose, I admit 
it; but let him take a view of the country, 
and I say he will, in most cases, remain long 
enough in the same landscape to observe its 
beauties. I consider the late change in the 
Ministry as decidedly no improvement ; but 
I hope I am as free from prejudice as any 
man, I am ready to try anything except 
patent medicines and Protectionist Ministers. 
Attracted by an announcement in the Times 
(for example) that “Hadjee Allee, the cele- 
brated Indian cook, having arrived at the 
Bengal Hotel, makes Indian Dupeajja, and 
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Keorma, Jerdu and Krooma Plow, Indian|I 
Coaptu, Kitcheree, Mancooly, and Cawabs,” 
I sauntered into the Bengal Hotel the other 
day. I know the merits ‘of old English fare, 
and could live contentedly upon “ piain roast 
and boiled ;” but I determined to give Hadjee 
Allee a chance of convincing me: so I called 
for “a couple of cawabs,” ~ by way of com- 
mencement. “ A couple of cawabs, sir?” said 
the waiter ; “cawabs is a soup, sir.” 
good,” said I; “then bring me a basin of 
cawabs.” I was not ashamed of my igno- 
rance. I came there to learn, and I did learn ; 
though I burnt my mouth in the trial. These 
are my principles; and I think I have said 
enough to show the difference between myself 
and Fitz-Baynard. 

When I was a young man I wrote poetry. 
All young men did not write poetry then, as 
they did afterwards, when Lord Byron came 
more into fashion. I recollect, when Lord 
Byron died, it was generally considered that 


if he had not died, as he did, just on the right | 
side of forty, his reputation would have been | 


materially damaged. I had held similar opi- 
nions when a youth ; and had determined to 
“ play the Roman fool” upon my thirty-ninth 


birthday. But my ideas had undergone some | 


modification before that time. I was, indeed, 
within a short march of that poetical Rubicon, 
at the time of the noble lord’s decease. But 
I knew that the sincerest of his admirers 
would cross the fatal line if his turn came; 
and I wassure that Lord Byron had an inten- 
tion of doing so, if he had not been cut off in 
his youth. I remember a stanza in Don 
Juan, in which an allusion is made to the 
author's intention of purchasing a peruke ; 
and a speculation upon the probable appear- 
ance of his hair at forty ; from which 1 infer, 
that with a full consciousness of the fact that 
time was fast hurrying him towards that 
critical period, he had taken the resolution 
calmly to abide the event. And why should 
he not? Do such minds grow old ? 


That J have contrived to keep something | 


of my juvenility, I think is pretty well proved 
by the fact of my being still the president of 
the “ Youthful Britons.” And how have I 
done this? Not by standing stock-still, and 
poees my back for the years to’ play at 

ap-frog over it; and growling at every- 

y else because they would not stand still 
in like manner. Neither was ‘it by con- 
stantly “thinking of my grave,” as I over- 
heard my pious, “well-meaning old landlady 
say I ought to be doing “ at my time of 
life ;’ but I am not offended. Here am 
I in my sixty-sixth year, as youthful as 
ever I was, and as cheerful, thank God! 
Three stairs at a time is my way of getting 
up stairs ; and, as to playing on the fiddle, | 
flatter myself T can tear my way through 
Beethoven’s “mad” quartette with the fiery 
vigour of a much younger fiddler. I walked 
down to Rochester one day last summer, and 
got up the next morning as fresh as a daisy. 


'this to Nature ? 


“Very | 


| from 
|at me ; 











don’t say I could stand such a life as our 
friend Stow leads. My wild oats are sown. 
But I can walk a match, or bowl a ball at 
cricket, with most men. Ask any of our 
club if their hands have ever tingled after 
blocking a ball from me. And do I owe all 
I think not. 

What I have said, what I do say, and what 
I will say, as long as I have health, (and I 
flatter myself I have as much of that article 
as most people,) is, that, ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred a man need not grow old 
unless he likes. This is what you may learn 
looking at Fitz-Baynard, and then 
this is the moral of what I have been 
saying. This is the important truth which I 
have to proclaim—I believe that I have dis- 
covered the true Elixir of Life. Iam not fond 
of making myself conspicuous, in print, or else- 
where; but my motives are philanthropic 
motives. I am ready to do a little good 
where I can. I did not sit down to write 
this article for the mere sake of abusing 
Fitz-Baynard, in a periodical that he does 
not read; but I say, that if Fitz-Bay- 
nard senior, or any of Fitz-Baynard senior’s 
class, feel themselves to be miserable old 
fellows, they have none but themselves to 
blame. For, let me tell them, that it is 


{not years, nor bald heads, that constitute 


the right definition of old age. While a man 
keeps up in the march, and does not stand 
still to look back, he is as good as any of 
them. Itis giving in that does it ; it is being 
lazy, and over-comfortable—fancying that 
you have marched far enough ; that there is 
no better land than that you have come to; 
and persuading yourself that you do not 
envy those who have gone on, and left you 
behind ; and, when a man so persuades him- 
self, and tries so to persuade others, he is 
become an old fellow, and a Fitz-Baynard 
senior. 

Now, I consider the father of our young 
friend knocked under in the year 1825. I 
regard his coat, trousers, hat, and watch- 
guard as so many outward symbols of that 
inward stoppage which took place in that 
year. To any person acquainted with the 
history of costume, the fact is as clear as the 
date of a cathedral to a student of architec- 
ture. There he stands, as perfect an eim- 
balment of the past as any Roman idler, sud- 
denly imbedded in lava in the streets of Her- 
culaneum. In the year ’25 he rebelled against 
the great Jaw of change and movement ; ; and 
there he stands to this day, grumbling, and 
trying to persuade us to rebel too. But we 
won't. 
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